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Kazoos, guitars and high heels 


Clockwise from top left: Sophomore Chris Carballeira and junior Eddie Wisdom; first-place-winner, sophomore 





Ashley Wheeler; second-place winner, junior Andrew Gill; the full-capacity crowd inside the McCarthy Arts Center. 
When the seats filled, students sat in the aisles and stood in the back. 





Scully, Smith select E-Board for 


Senate votes in 
nominees quickly, 
without opposition 


By Vicki Gomez 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s Student As- 
sociation president-elect and -vice 
president-elect, juniors Arly Scully 
and Allan Smith, have selected 
their new Executive Board for next 
year. 

. Each E-Board — candidate 
turned in the required application, 
a personal letter of intent and two 
references by either faculty or staff 
members. Scully and Smith then 
selected seven nominees from these 
candidates and presented them to 
the Senate, which voted them in as 
secretaries for next year’s E-Board 
on April 11. No vote was cast in 


Students shine, 
sweat under 


MLK Talent 
Show spotlight 


By Jon Taylor 
Staff Writer 


The 15" annual Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. Society Talent Show 
was held Friday, April 21, in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

Moise St. Louis, assistant dean 
of students and director of multicul- 
tural student affairs, is the faculty 
adviser for the MLK Society. St. 
Louis said the talent show is one of 
the most successful events on cam- 
pus because of the student involve- 
ment. 

“The talent show mixes fun 
with social responsibility,’ St. 
Louis said. “Students have a blast 
and show their talents, while also 
contributing to charity at the same 
time.” 

Students crowded into 
McCarthy, even sitting in the aisles 
and standing in the back. 

Last year’s talent show’s pro- 
ceeds were split between two chari- 
ties, an unspecified orphanage and 
the St. Michael’s MOVE program’s 
trip to Ghana, St. Louis said. Se- 
nior Patrice Daniel, a member of 
the MLK Society’s executive board, 
said no decision had been made on 
where profits will go. 

Cash prizes were awarded to 
the first-, second- and third-place 
performers, who were judged by a 


See SHOW, Page 4 





The new E-Board 


Michelle Kayser 
Secretary of Academics 


Corrie McCarty 
Secretary of 
Communications 


_ Kieran Meehan 
Secretary of Finance 


opposition to the nominees. 
“We try to learn as much about 
them as we can before we even 
meet them, that way we get a basic 
knowledge of who they are, where 
they’re coming from,” Smith said. 
Scully and Smith reviewed ap- 
plications before each applicant’s 


Christine Hultgren 
Secretary of Programming 


Alex Monahan 
Secretary of Programming 


Tyler Adkins 
Secretary of Student Life 


Charles Bouteiller 
Secretary of Student 
Policy 





interview. The interviews were 
conducted by Scully, Smith, the 
S.A.’s Personnel and Nominations 
Committee and the current secre- 
tary of the position to which each 
candidate applied. For example, 
Brian Wellens, this year’s secretary 
of finance, sat in on all the inter- 


next year 


views for next year’s secretary of 
finance. 

“The P&N Committee then 
gives their advice on who they be- 
lieve will do the best job and why 
and other things to look for in a per- 
fect candidate,” Smith said. 

The group also considers the 
candidate’s personality and the dy- 
namic of the group during the in- 
terview session, Smith said. 

Each E-Board member works 
toward different goals to make the 
group run smoothly. The seven E- 
Board positions are secretaries of 
academics, communications, stu- 
dent policy, student life, finance 
and two secretaries of program- 
ming. 

See E-BOARD, Page 3 
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SECURITY LOG 


Excerpts from April 14 to April 21 Security reports, 
’ courtesy of St. Michael's College Office of Safety and Security 





Friday, April 14 

2:06 a.m. Fire alarm at Founders Hall 

5:10 a.m. Suspicious person at North Campus 
6:48 p.m. 911 hang-up at Purtill Hall 

7:56 p.m. Parking enforcement at TH 300s 
8:28 p.m. 911 hang-up at Cashman Hall 


Saturday, April 15 


1:27 a.m. Unsecured door at Joyce Hall 


1:53 a.m. Suspicious person at McCarthy Arts 
Center 


11:17 a.m. Lock out at Joyce Hall 

1:02 p.m. Lock out at TH 400s 

6:18 p.m. Lock out at Ryan Hall 

11:23 p.m. Unsecured door at Pontigny Hall 


Sunday, April 16 


12:24 a.m. Nuisance complaint at Canterbury Hall 


12:44 a.m. Disturbance/dispute at Alumni Hall 
1:15 a.m. Noise complaint at Ryan Hall 
2:00 a.m. Noise complaint at TH 300s 


Monday, April 17 


2:43 a.m. Disturbance/dispute at Klein Center 
5:11 p.m. Lock out at Hamel Hall 

5:44 p.m. Lock out at TH 300s 

5:47 p.m. Unsecured door at Salmon Hall 
6:12 p.m. Lock out at Alumni Hall 

11:44 p.m. Suspicious person at Ryan Hall 


Tuesday, April 18 


12:09 a.m. Odor complaint at Ryan Hall 

1:27 a.m. Noise complaint at North Campus 
1:58 a.m. Suspicious person at Joyce Hall 
2:30 a.m. Noise complaint at Hamel Hall 
9:43 a.m. Suspicious person at Founders Hall 
5:50 p.m. Lock out at St. Edmund's Hall 

5:53 p.m. Lock out at Hamel Hall 


Wednesday, April 19 


7:33 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall , 
9:52 a.m. Towed vehicle at Durick Library 
1:30 p.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Student 


Recreation Center 
5:04 p.m. Medical assist at Canterbury Hall 


Thursday, April 20 


1:02 a.m. Suspicious person at Quad 
4:26 a.m. Police civil assist at North Campus 


12:05 p.m. Suspicious person at Ross Sports 
Center 


4:19 p.m. Medical assist at Hoehl Welcome Center 
9:58 p.m. Fire at TH 300s 


Friday, April 21 

12:15 a.m. Noise complaint at Quad 

12:23 a.m. Odor complaint at Joyce Hall 
12:25 a.m. Police civil assist at Ryan Hall 
12:47 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Student 
Recreation Center 

1:24 a.m. Noise complaint at Joyce Hall 
1:41 a.m. Fire alarm at St. Edmund's 

5:39 a.m. Lost property at Durick Library 
11:42 p.m. Fight at TH 300s 
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Who you gonna call? 


Security suggests trying the Crime Prevention Tip Line 


By Sean Dailey 
Staff Writer 


The Crime Prevention Tip 
Line is an anonymous service St. 
Michael’s security provides to 
students. Although the tip line 
was established years ago, stu- 
dents are just now being exposed 
to information about it. 

Security officer Scott Parizo 
took over the Crime Prevention 
Tip Line this semester for officer 
Michael Mannings, now a train- 
ing officer, and has been busy 
trying to promote the service. To 
offset a lack of calls, Parizo has 
made business cards and fliers 
advertising the Tip Line. Parizo 
said thousands of copies have 
been “floating around campus.” 

After dialing (802) 250- 
LEAP at anytime, Parizo said a 
caller is greeted by a voice mes- 
saging system. After leaving 
confidential information, the sys- 
tem pages Parizo and the neces- 
sary steps are taken to address 
the issue. While the tip line is not 
intended for immediate emergen- 
cies, Parizo said he carries the 
official tip line pager 24 hours a 
day, even when he is off duty. 

“If it’s an immediate action 
that needs attention, I’ll be on the 
phone to get the officer on duty to 
look into it further,’ Parizo said. . 

Despite Parizo’s promotional 
efforts, students have not taken 
advantage of the service. Parizo 
said he foresees future students 
using it to report “anything from 
vandalism of candy machines to 
drug usage, or a fight that hap- 
pened over the weekend.” Any 
information is helpful, Parizo 
said. 

“It’s been hard up until re- 
cently to find a good medium,” 


said Michael Mannings, the for- 


mer crime prevention tip line of- © 


ficer. “I started the Crime Pre- 
vention Web site (another way to 
report information anonymously) 
and what’s called Silent Witness, 
an incident form online. I started 
it a couple years ago as an easier 
medium for people to use, versus 
just using the phone. Sometimes 
people are phone phobic.” 

The business card lists both 
the Tip Line number and the 
Web address for Silent Witness, 
www2.smevt.edu/security/pre- 
vention/silent_witness.htm. 

Lou DiMasi, assistant dean 
of students and director of Stu- 
dent Life, said the Tip Line was 
somewhat inspired by the “we 
want your information, not your 
name” from crime prevention 
commercials on TV. 

“T think it’s a great piece for 
someone who’s trying to get infor- 
mation to an administrator or Se- 
curity,’ DiMasi said. “Ideally, a 
student ought to feel comfortable 
enough to confront their peers. If 
they don’t, there’s the option to 
go to the R.A.’s and to the R.D.’s, 
and they can always come in here 
and report something to Student 
Tite 

Once administrators receive 
information they have 10 days to 
respond to the student, DiMasi 
said. In regards to the Tip Line, 
DiMasi said he doesn’t believe 
the system is “used as well as it 
could be.” 

According to DiMasi and of- 
ficers Mannings and Parizo, all 
R.A.’s on campus have received 
information about the tip line in 
their Student Life boxes. If stu- 
dents have questions about the 
service, R.A. Ida Jenkins of Pon- 
tigny Hall is a good person to get 





* oa 


Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


One of the many outdoor emergency phones on campus. Unlike these 
poles, the Crime Prevention Tip Line is not intended for emergency 


calls. 


information. Jenkins, an educa- 
tion and English major from New 
Milford, Conn., said she received 
information in her “Rez Life box” 
and in an S.A. meeting. 

“T haven’t heard any feed- 
back, but I think it sounds like 
a good idea,” Jenkins said of the 
Tip Line. “I don’t know if I would 


use the tip line when I was on duty 
because I don’t think I would feel 
like I needed to be anonymous. | 
would use my R.D. on duty or just 
call Security.” 

Students dining in Alliot 
Hall can get the Tip Line business 
cards at the card swiping desk. 
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E-Board: Senate speedily votes in new S.A. secretaries 


Continued from Page 1 


The secretary of academics works closely with the 
Registrar’s Office, while the secretary of student policy 
reviews the S.A.’s Constitution and by-laws Each secre- 
tary leads his or her own committee. 

“I personally ensure that the students at this school 
see what we do,” said Corrie McCarty, the secretary of 
communications for next year. 

McCarty will be in charge of keeping records of all 
S.A. meeting minutes and historical records, while provid- 
ing a voice for the campus about matters discussed within 
the S.A. McCarty said she also plans on creating a Student 


Secretary of Academics 





The 2006- 
2007 
E-Board 


Major: Political Science 


Secretary of Programming 





Christine 
Hultgren 


Class of 2007 


Hometown: 
Westford, Mass. 


Major: Business 
S.A. experience: None 


Replacing: Arly Scully 


me A. experience: 
Secretary of Academics 


Secretary of Programming 





Major: Accounting 


S.A. experience: Ryan Hall Rep., 
Programming Committee 


Association Web site to keep students updated on what’s 
happening to improve communication between students 
and the S.A. 

“What’s most important for next year is that we have 
an E-Board that’s very dynamic and blends together,’ 
Smith said. 

Christine Hultgren and Alex Monahan were voted 
secretaries of programming. They’re responsible for plan- 
ning concerts, weekend events and, of course, P-Day. 

“T don’t know (the new E-Board) that well yet, but I 
already feel accepted, everyone has been so nice and help- 
ful,’ said Hultgren, who has no S.A. experience. 

Hultgren said she hopes to see more students at S.A. 





Major: Political Science 


Communications 


Replacing: Mallory Wood 





Major: Political Science 


Rep. 


Replacing: Gabe Gladding 


Secretary of Communications 


N.Y. 


Secretary of Student Life 


S.A. experience: Canterbury Rep., 
Potigny Hall Rep., Wilderness Program 


meetings next year while Monahan said he hopes to see a 
different genre of music chosen for the fall concert. 

“Don’t get me wrong, I loved the last two concerts, but 
I feel it is necessary to provide a change,” Monahan said. 

Amanda Hart, a nominee for the E-Board who was 
not elected this year, had reservations about next year’s 
E-Board. ; 

“Some members of the E-Board have little or no ex- 
perience,” Hart said. “It makes me wonder how they are 
going to be able to get things done if they don’t already 
know the procedures.” 

Hart was a Pontigny Hall and Alliot Governing Board- 
representative, and a member of two S.A. committees. 


Secretary of Finance 


Michelle Corrie Kieran 
Kayser McCarty Meehan 
Class of 2008 Class of 2007 Class of 2007 
Hometown: Hometown: Hometown: 
Essex, Vt. Glens Falls, Chester, Conn. 





Major: Business 


S.A. experience: Assistant to Secretary of ‘S.A. experience: Canterbury Rep., 


Student Policy Committee 


Replacing: Bryan Wellens 


Secretary of Student Policy 





Alex ; Tyler Charles 

Monahan Adkins Bouteiller 

Class of 2008 Class of 2007 Class of 2007 

Hometown: Hometown: Hometown: 

Medfield, Mass. Monson, Maine Great 
Barrington, 
Mass. 


Major: Business Economics 
S.A. experience: Class of 2007 Treasurer 


Replacing: Greg Tobey 


Replacing: Johnny Holdsworth 





Stay in town for the summer. Put the off season to good use by knocking off a few 
‘credits with UVM Summer University. Summer U is the ideal way to catch up or get ahead 
with over 400 courses in areas that fit general major requirements, as well as special interests 
and electives. The summer experience at UVM also includes opportunities for financial aid, 





housing and-finding a job—learn more at uvm.edu/summer. 


uvm.edu/summer or call 1.800.639.3210 


Just a few Summer U offerings, go 

to the Summer U website for more: 
Writer's Workshop - ENGS 120, 3 credits 

Business Savvy - BSAD 195/SPCH 95, 6 credits 
Suistainable Business - BSAD 295/NR 285, 3 credits 


| b | UNIVERSITYOR| SUMMER | 
|Z. | VERMONT) university. | 
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SHOW: Talent, audience overflow in McCarthy 


Continued from Page 1 


panel that included Student Asso- 
ciation President Tyronne Walk- 
er, Admission Office reception- 
ist Stephanie Noakes, Assistant 
Director of ALANA Recruitment 
Victor Hugo Echandy, sopho- 
more Michelle Kayser and senior 
Robyn Bratica. 

“This year’s talent show 
was by far the best talent show 
that I’ve seen in my four years,” 
Walker said. 

Junior Ashley Wheeler took 
home the $200 first-place award 
for her performance of Faith Hill 
and Tim McGraw’s “Like We 
Never Loved At All.” 

Second place went to junior 
Andrew Gill, who won $100 for 
his performance of an original 
song titled “Starts With Me.” The 
simple three-chord melody com- 
plimented Gill’s powerful voice. 
The performance elicited several 
standing ovations from audience 
members. 

The $50 third prize was won 
by Erin Brady and the St. Mi- 
chael’s Irish Step Dancers. The 
group performed a dance routine 
to “Dance Above the Rainbow,” a 
song from Michael Flatley’s 1999 
album “Feet of Flames.” The 
song mixed traditional Irish mu- 
sic with techno beats and trip-hop 
synthesizers. 

Three acts received honor- 
able mentions for their perfor- 
mances, including last year’s win- 


ner, junior Casey Kaufman, for 
her original composition “Spill- 
ing Over” on acoustic guitar and 
junior Mary Kohut, who read her 
poem “The New America.” The 
third honorable mention went to 
Casually Filbur, a punk band fea- 
turing seniors Jeff Baker, Mike 
Mosey, Dustin Bruley and Mike 
White. 

Mosey was pleased with the 
outcome of the performance, a 
growling cover of punk band 
Against Me’s “Don’t Lose 
Touch.” 

“Every time I get on stage 
with a band I get an unbelievable 
rush,” Mosey said. 

The night was kicked off by 
hosts Arly Scully and Michael 
DeGrandpre, who entertained 
the over-capacity crowd through- 
out the evening. The pair started 
the night with a hilarious video 
that followed the emcees on their 
journey to McCarthy for the big 
show. 

DeGrandpre was satisfied 
with the turnout of the night’s fes- 
tivities. 

“f think this really turned out 
well,’ DeGrandpre said. “I was 
very impressed by the acts.” 

The Talent Show will be 
broadcast on the St. Michael’s 
College network. More informa- 
tion on this programming will be 
available on Channel 4. 























































Photos by Matt Ryan 
Clockwise from top: DJ first-year Jerome Allen; 
senior Jeff Baker; the hosts, juniors Arly Scully and 
Michael DeGrandpre; first-year Chris Gosselin; 
the judges; sophomore Renee Baillargeon. 
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World-class photographer to be awarded at graduation 


James Nachtwey 
captures beauty 
and horror 


By Sara Randolph 
News Editor 


War photographer James Nachtwey 
will receive an honorary degree at the 
Class of 2006’s commencement ceremony 
on May 18. Nachtwey is one of the best- 
known photojournalists for his coverage 
of wars and areas of conflict. The journal- 
ism department selected him as one of four 
people to receive a degree. 

“Every year there’s either one or a 
couple of academic departments that sub- 
mit nominations,” said Marilyn Cormier, 
director of community relations. This par- 
ticular year it happened to be education and 
journalism. The journalism department 
submitted a number of different names, 
and Nachtwey was up there with the top 
candidates, Cormier said. 

“Being a photographer myself, I threw 
out a bunch of names of photographers, 
and Jon (Hyde) and Kimberly (Sultze) also 
mentioned his name,” said Jerry Swope, 
assistant professor of journalism. “We 
thought about who is a distinguished jour- 
nalist and storyteller.” 

Nachtwey’s photographs aren’t always 
easy to look at, Swope said, but it’s impor- 


tant for people to know what’s happening - 


in conflict areas of the world. 

_ “His work is aesthetically beauti- 
ful from a compositional point of view,” 
Swope said. “His images are intimate and 
visually interesting to look at. I know how 


challenging it can be to create intimate im- ~ 


ages and to have the poise that he has when 
people are shooting all around him, and to 
be able to get those kind of images is amaz- 
ing.” 

According to Cormier, after the depart- 





Photo courtesy of James Nachtwey 


Rwanda, 1994: A Hutu man puts a face on genocide, having survived internment in a 
concentration camp, starvation and a machete attack. 


ments select their nominees, an on-campus 
honors advisory committee reviews them 
before passing the list on to President Marc 
vanderHeyden. It then goes to the trustees 
honors subcommittee, which considers 
whether the nominees meet the mission of 
St. Michael’s. If they meet these require- 
ments, the list is passed on to the board 
of trustees, which then votes and passes it 
back to the president. 

“Tt’s a way of honoring these peoples’ 
achievements at the most important cele- 
bration of the college, which is the gradua- 
tion of the students,” Cormier said. 

Nachtwey is not just coming to receive 
the degree, Cormier said, but has agreed to 
make for extra time to meet and talk with 
students a day or two before commence- 
ment. 

“Not all people who are of his stature 


accept honorary degrees,’ Cormier said. 


“He’s a very famous person, so I’m thrilled 


that he’s coming here. And it’s great that 
he’s going to have some time with the stu- 
dents. It says even more about the man.” 
According to his Web site, Nachtwey, 
58, became interested in photography from 
the powerful images of the Vietnam War 
and the American civil rights movement. 
He is a self-taught photographer who’s first 
foreign assignment was covering the IRA 
hunger strike in Northern Ireland in 1981. 
Nachtwey since devoted himself to docu- 
menting wars. He has been a contract pho- 
tographer for Time Magazine since 1984 
and a founding member of the photo agen- 
cy VII. He has received numerous awards 
and honors, ranging from citizenship and 
correspondent awards to winning Maga- 
zine Photographer of the Year seven times. 
Nachtwey has worked on extensive 
photojournalism assignments in some of 
the most war-torn and destitute places, doc- 
umenting human catastrophes and troubled 


regions for the last 25 years. Some of the 
countries he has visited include Afghani- 
stan, Romania, Bosnia, Kosovo, Rwanda, 
Sudan, Somalia and Chechnya. 

“He’s probably been to well over 80 
to 90 countries,” journalism professor Jon 
Hyde said. “He’s one of the few photogra- 
phers who has been able to go back over the 
years. Many photographers become numb 
to what they see and they can’t handle go- 
ing back to an area. The working condi- 
tions most have is working in-an office. 
He’s dodging bullets.” 

Professor of political science Trish 
Siplon, who teaches Politics of the Global 
AIDS Pandemic and Senior Seminar: Cur- 
rent Issues — Africa this semester, is no 
stranger to the disease that has devastated a 
continent and its effects, which Nachtwey 
has photographed in Zimbabwe and South 
Africa. 

“T had seen some of his photos of peo- 
ple experiencing the ravages of AIDS in 
Southern Africa before, and of course it’s 
impossible not to see them as incredibly 
powerful images,” Siplon said. 

“His images of people affected by 
AIDS, like his images of those devastat- 
ed by war and oppression, are incredible 
at bringing to life situations that are oth- 
erwise hard to articulate to comfortable 
Western audiences with no frame of refer- 
ence,” she said. 

Hyde said Nachtwey isn’t just report- 
ing what he sees, but is doing a service to 
humanity. 

“He’s trying to make a difference in 
the world and not just to make a name for 
himself,’ Hyde said. “Nachtwey is about 
telling the story.” 

Also receiving honorary degrees are 
Peter Worrell ’79, president of The Big- 
elow Co. LLC, and former chairman of 
the board of trustees; teacher and author 
Vivian Paley; and commencement speaker 
Kathleen O’Leary. 


Williston allows Outright Vermont to speak to students 


Decision follows 
debate between 
faculty, parents and 
students 


By Jesse Holland 
Staff Writer 


After nearly six hours of 
heated debate, the Williston 
School Board decided to allow a 
controversial lecture by Outright 
Vermont, a local gay, lesbian, bi- 
sexual, transgender and question- 
ing youth outreach organization. 

More than 200 people, in- 


cluding some of the Williston 


Central School students, attended 
the April 3 school board meeting. 
Members of the community were 
allowed to voice their concerns 
and ask questions about the lec- 
ture. 

The lecture, which con- 
cerned bullying based on sexual 
orientation, had been canceled on 
March 23, when about 20 parents 
voiced their opposition. It was 
one of seven lectures in a series 
that involved bullying based on 
Vermont’s legally protected cate- 
gories: race, creed, color, national 
origin, marital status, sex, sexual 
orientation and disability. 

_ The day after canceling the 


lecture, Walter Nardelli, the Wil- 

liston school district principal, 

sent letters to the parents of sev- 

enth and eighth graders. In the 

letter, Nardelli explained how 

school officials organized a series” 
of lectures and assemblies that 

would deal with bullying and ha- 

rassment in school. 

“One issue concerned the 
breadth of information that is ap- 
propriate for seventh- and eighth- ° 
grade students,” Nardelli wrote 
in the letter. “The other was who 
were the right people to deliver 
this message?” 

The meeting began with 
Nardelli briefly explaining . his 
reasons for canceling the Out- 
right Vermont presentation. In 
2005, 49 percent of instances of 
bullying that fell under the seven 
protected categories within Wil- 
liston Central School concerned 
sexual orientation, Nardelli said. 
Vermont mandates the school of- 
fer training on each of the seven 
categories. Nardelli said he would 
rather err on the side of caution, 
with parents opposed to the lec- 
ture, and decided to cancel the 
lecture until it could be discussed . 
more. 

Williston community mem- 
bers were given the chance to ask 
questions about the lecture. The 


majority of those who spoke sup- 
ported Outright Vermont coming 
to the school. 

“Tt is important that we have 
the voice of people who have 


_been bullied,’ said Tim Palmer. 


“T couldn’t possibly talk about the 
bullying of a black person. I am 
not black, and I would encourage 
(the school board) to go back to 
your original plan.” 

Williston Central School stu- 
dents and former students spoke 
in support of having the presenta- 
tion go on as planned. 

“Tt was a chance for us to 
learn,’ said Margaret Schultz, a 
Williston Central School eigth- 
grader. 

Beverly Ronco, a staff mem- 
ber at Williston Central School, 
and Leo J. Garcia of Williston 
were among the few to speak out 
against the lecture. 

“As a taxpayer here, parent, 
and grandparent, I am worried 
about our children,’ Garcia said. 
“Why shouldn’t we protect our 
children from sexual predators?” 

Garcia said Outright Ver- 
mont was a “sexual predator” and 
called the gay lifestyle “disgust- 
ing.” 

“T wouldn’t want (McFad- 
den) to toss his views on me or my 
children,” Garcia said. “They try 


to force their own sexual views. 
You people [the school board] are 
making a serious decision and 
there will be repercussions based 
on your decision.” 

Ronco saidshe was concerned 
how the students who opted out of 
the presentation would be treated, 
that these students would prob- 
ably be bullied for their Christian 
beliefs and that it was the school’s 
job to protect them, too. 

“T am a born-again, Bible- 
reading Christian,” Ronco said, 
“and I have anguished on this 
topic.” 

Kate Jerman, co-executive 
director of Outright Vermont and 
one of the scheduled presenters, 
planned to discuss bullying is- 
sues regarding sexual orientation 
with Outright Vermont youth and 
Burlington High School student 
Connor McFadden, who was to 
talk about issues he faced as a gay 
youth. Nardelli said the proper 
background checks had been 
done with other schools where 
Outright Vermont spoke, and that 
he was pleased with what he had 
heard. 

Outright Vermont posted a 
news release on its Web site on 
March 25 that said meetings be- 
tween the organization and school 
officials had occurred, and that 


letters were sent to parents about 
the series and provided the option 
of having children not participate 
in the lectures. 

“There was a very small, 
but very vocal group of parents 
that were opposed to our mis- 
sion,”’- Jerman said. “People felt 
very passionately about this and 
used their passion to intimidate 
people.” 

According to the news re- 
lease, Lluvia Mulvaney-Stanak, 
Outright Vermont’s other co-di- 
rector, said, “What happened in 
Williston is a perfect example of 
the bullying that exists not only in 
our schools, but in our communi- 
ties. A handful of vocal parents 
were able to use fear and intimi- 
dation to bully the district princi- 
pal into canceling the day.” 

After listening to the de- 
bate the school board decided to 
proceed with the presentation as 
planned, and allowed parents to 
keep their students from attend- 
ing. 

No date has been set for se- 
ries, but Jerman said because the 
series had been modified, Out- 
right Vermont did not know if it 
would return to the school if stu- 
dents would have to have parental 
approval to attend. 
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Editorial 
What’s that sound? 


e, the Defender staff, spent some time this semes- 

ter reporting the negative and destructive behav- 

iors of our fellow students, but for every meathead 
thug trying to start a weekend brouhaha there’s someone like 
Conor Driscoll, who’s helping to revive St. Mike’s environ- 
mental club. A significant number of students commit to 
charities and causes, but not in the droves, the movements, 
needed to fix our problems. 

Green Up SMC’s Earth Day extravaganza was an excel- 
lent way to rally students to the aid of our planet. Hippie 
troupes floated about campus through the cold mist of Mother 
Nature’s non-compliance, and Tent City was pitched despite 
the driving rain. Students thrust their tent poles into Mother 
Nature’s wet, grassy 300s field in an orgy of environmental 
awareness. Satisfied, they then toasted marshmallows. 

Tent City gave students a chance to be closer to nature, 
and proceeds from the event (there was a small fee for pitch- 
ing a tent) went to the Kayamandi project, to benefit. 

You shouldn’t have to look like a Lost Boy from “Hook” 
to save the planet. Clubs like Green Up SMC are leading the 
charge, but they need students beyond their immediate mem- 
berships to tackle their ambitions. College students have tra- 
ditionally carried the yoke and dragged social change into 
American consciousness, and lately we’ve been slacking. 

Only 10 tents were pitched Saturday night, but Driscoll 
said he expected more students would have turned up had it 
not been raining. Regardless, we need to stop leaving the 
planet-saving to Green Up SMC, stopping discrimination to 
Ally and the MLK Society, and charity work to MOVE and 
SOFA. 

Throughout the 1960s, college students were a front 3 in 
the wars of the day being fought not just against Vietnam, 
but for women’s rights, racial equality and sexual revolution. 
We’re not without our own causes today, but we are without 
a voice. We’ve got our own war in Iraq, a chasm between 
the rich and poor and an environmental catastrophe on the 
horizon. St. Michael’s clubs are a foot in the door toward 
change, but it’ll take the weight of many more students to 
throw the door open. Let’s give it a push and make some 
noise all ready. 


— Matt Ryan 
executive editor 





rof 500 v 


words or less to the editor.on any subject 
Michael's College by e-mail at defender@smevt. 





) hear from you soon. 
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As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 
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PHOTO OFTHE WEEK | Slip 


’n slide surprise © 


Photo by Michael DeGtasyss 


Senior Chris Higgins, a diamond in the rough, readies for a plunge across a makeshift slip ’n slide 


during a competition for Senior Week tickets. 


Letters to the Editor 


Is Bishop Matano aware of Vermont's 


employment antidiscrimination law? 


I was very dismayed to read in both Seven Days 
and the St. Michael’s College weekly, The Defender, 
comments attributed to Salvatore Matano, the new 
bishop of the Diocese of Burlington, on the contin- 
ued employment at the college of gay and lesbian 
and non-Catholic faculty and staff. 

Asked in an interview with WCAX-TV if he 
would recommend that gay and lesbian faculty be 
dismissed under the directive of Pope Benedict XVI, 
Matano was quoted as saying, “That is an issue that 
I would have to give serious consideration to in con- 
sultation with the college.” 

Bishop Matano has held his post for only five 
months, succeeding the retired Bishop Kenneth An- 
gell in November. As a relative newcomer to Ver- 


‘mont, Bishop Matano may not be aware that under 


Vermont state law, it would be illegal for the college 
to fire its gay and lesbian faculty and staff. 

As an educational institution, it would also be 
illegal under federal law — in fact, unconstitutional 





under the First Amendment — for the college to dis- 
miss non-Catholic faculty and staff as well. 

To say nothing of violating SMC’s own nondis- 
crimination policies. 

Granted, the media do have a ieadehey to mag- 
nify controversy. Given that, however, Bishop Mata- 
no’s comments certainly did nothing positive for re- 
lations between SMC and the Diocese — which, I 
must remind the good bishop, it eee no direct control — 
over. we ' 

_ Asan openly bisexual, non- 
the SMC staff, I certainly hope that Bishop ‘Mata- 
no wasn’t serious about what his remarks implied. — 
I love working for St. Mike’s and I don’t relish the 
thought of having to fight to keep my job for reasons 
that have nothing to do with my job performance. 






Skeeter Sanders, 
Shelburne 





Not a fan of ‘Not a fan of the fans’ 


I read Andrea Lissor’s piece “Not a fan of the 
fans” in The Defender and I thought this part stuck 
out: i : 

“The money you spend on those anti-Yankees 
shirts and hats goes to the big man himself. No, not 
God. George Steinbrenner. Because he owns the 
rights to the logo.” 

I thought this was interesting considering this 
shirts were usually sold outside of stadiums and over 
the internet from Web sites like Yankees-suck.com 
leads me to believe that they are bootlegged 
shirts that are not protected by the trademark laws. 
The Web-site I just referenced actually said that they 
had_to pull the style of shirt because it, “look(ed) too 
much like a Yankee Uniform so we got rid of it: No- 
body said we were perfect.” (http://www.yankees- 
suck.com/index.asp?PageAction=COMPANY). 

This means that the Yankees organization 
made them pull it for copyright reasons, but others 
were not successfully pulled. Another piece of evi- 





dence against the claim is that last year the Yankees 
organization banned wearing Yankees Suck shirts at 
their games with penalties as harsh as panes kicked 
out of the stadium. 

This: leads me to believe that Geaned Stein- - 
brenner is in fact not making any money off the 
Yankees Suck franchise, which means Andrea Lis- 
sor is a har. I disagreed with her generi¢ opinions 
in her article but its her right to express them even 
though they are predictably negative like every other 
sportswriter.from the Northeast. Outright lying just- 
to. make the majority of people on this campus feel 
ignorant is unacceptable. Andrea Lissor should not 
be writing about sports in The Defender. 


Ben Pierce 
Class of 2006 
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Campus 

SrFEAKS 
What would it take for 
you ta sell Spa soul? 


_“A guarantee that | could be at 
least 5 feet tall.” 


Molly Lovelette, Class of ’06 


“A ride to the Bevy tonight.” 


Caleb Baker, Class of ’07 


“A good ski trip.” 


Cameron Dexter, Class of ’08 


“Lifetime supply of my 
favorite foods.” 


Dan Borkowski, Class of ’08 





New 


“People to 
Jersey.” 


respect 


George Hayes, Class of ’06 





“! wouldn't!” 


Shana Burrowes, Class of ’08 





“A new pool for St. Mike’s.” 


Chris Cochran, Class of ’06 


“A lifetime supply of Kwan's 
and Pizza Hut.” 


Betsy Sias, Class of 08 








Sloane café a hit with students 








Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


Mark Lambert and Gary Bolio work at the Sloane Café on North Campus. 


North campus eatery quadruples numbers of customers 


By Michelle Bookless 
Staff Writer 


The aroma of sautéed vegetables and sesame 
chicken hangs in the air. Enormous red and gold 
fans decorate the walls, bottles of soy sauce sit on 
the tables and “Sweet Home Alabama,” drifts from 
the speakers in the corner. Welcome to Sloane Café. 

Last semester was the first time St. Michael’s 

students had an oriental-style café on campus. Hank 
Strashnick, general manager for Sodexho, said the 
idea came at the end of last year following low at- 
tendance in the old Sloane Hall. Averaging fewer 
than 18 students a night, it was time for a change, 
Strashnick said. 
____ The old dining hall was seen mostly as an option 
for North Campus students who could not make it to 
Alliot. It offered the same entrée as Alliot (mainly 
chicken nuggets or patties) with a limited array of 
other foods. After studying focus group surveys, 
Strashnick said he realized many students were fans 
of oriental food. Thus, Sloane Café was renovated. 

Think of it as “another station of Alliot a mile 
down the hall,” Strashnick said. 

The new café offers Asian-style foods such as 
sesame, General Tso’s, and sweet and sour chicken, 
fried rice, beef and broccoli stir fry, and a special, as 
well as one main American-style dish every night. 
In addition, a vegan option is offered every night 
with a vegetarian protein such as tofu, tempeh, or 
seitan, Strashnick said. 

Strashnick said he wanted to create a menu 
that people would not be afraid to try out. He said 
also wanted to offer non-Asian dishes. The plan has 
worked so far, with many students choosing the fa- 
vored sesame chicken. 

First-year Mariah Dukeshire, however, said she 
prefers other Sloane food. 

“The sesame chicken is amazing, but I usually 
like to get half-and-half’s,” she said. “Half sesame 
chicken and half beef and broccoli stir fry.” 

Ann Gould, a Sodexho employee who swipes 
Knightcards and sets up Sloane every night, offers 


help to first-time students at the café by suggesting 
food items they might like and handing them cards 
to fill out. After the students fill out order cards, 
they bring them to the kitchen and sit down at a table 
until they are served. 

Although sophomore Ariana Fondry has not 
eaten at the café yet, she said she is looking forward 
to experiencing a restaurant-style meal. 

“T think it’s nice to be able to get the ‘go out 
to éat’ atmosphere and be able to use your Knight- 
card,” Fondry said. 

Fondry is not the only student who enjoys the 
restaurant feel. Other students like being served. 
The atmosphere also attracts students who are sick 
of the thick crowds in Alliot. Alliot seats 500 stu- 
dents at'a time. The café seats 74 at a time, Strash- 
nick said. 

“Tt’s nice, different, quiet and more personal,” 
junior Andrew Gill said. 

Gould said she liked working at Sloane more 
than Alliot because the students come in and are 
pleasant until they leave. : 

“Tn Alliot there are so many people, I only get a 
chance to say ‘hi’ to.everyone,” she said. 

In the café, students speak with her longer and 
she can call regulars by name, she said. 

The new café has been popular with students 
Strashnick said. Anywhere from 60-100 students 
stop by on a given night, and the café boasts a record 
of 118 students on one night. 

Some students have yet to try it out, though. Ju- 
nior Jen Kerns said she has not gone because she 
does not like Chinese food. She said she was un- 
aware the café offered vegan and American food op- 
tions and said the café should advertise this more. 

“In the beginning of the year they were all 
about the Chinese cuisine,” she said, adding that she 
thinks many people are still under the impression 
that it is only an Oriental-style café. 

Despite this, the café has been a success and 
Strashnick plans on keeping it open next year. 


It’s kind of like an omelette 


By Stephen Scuderi 
Senior Hall 


Ingredients: 

- 1 small onion. 

- 1 small tomato. 

- | can black beans. 
- 2 cloves of garlic. 


How Seniors 
Survive 


A guide to cooking for yourself 


2. Chop onion and garlic, put in 


6. Once eggs are cooked (be 
careful not to dry them out), it is 
done. 

7. Season with salt and pepper. 


Comments: Feeds two. I’ve made 
it a couple of times before, it’s 
not bad. I was going to make 
something up, but thought if 
someone tries it, it better be legit. 


If you have a quick, easy recipe 


- 4 eggs. pan and stir. 

- Olive oil. 3. Dice small tomato. 

- Salt and pepper. 4. Mix tomato, eggs and black 
beans in separate bowl. 

Instructions: 5. Throw it in pan and mix it 

1. On medium heat, pour two around, make. sure eggs don’t 

teaspoons olive oil in frying pan. __ stick. - 


we 


you'd like to share with campus, 
please e-mail mlangenmayr@ 
smevt.edu. 


- 
<8 


- 
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The Rev. Michael Cronogue 


There's more to him than just that flashy white collar 


By Michael Langenmayr 
Featues Editor 


How long have you been here at St. 
Michael’s College? 
About 26 years, yeah. 


What made you want to be a priest? 

I think it was a long process. When 

I got finished with college, I was an 
engineering major, I got a job working for 
Clairol, the cosmetic company, you know, 
hair color. It paid well, but I just couldn’t 
see myself spending my life working in 
the factory, making hair color. For some 
people it was good, but then I felt the call 
and started going to church. I felt I had to 
do something important with my life. 


How old were you when you got “the 
call”? 

Good question. (Pauses). I would have 
been 24. I was out of college, I kicked 

around for a year or two before that. 


So what brought you to St. Michael’s? 

I was asked to come up by the community. 
I would say I had a little reluctance 
because I wanted to be a parish priest. My 
college years were probably not the most 
exciting. I didn’t really like college. A lot 
of people tell me “College is the best years 
of your life,’ and for some it is, but it was 
a challenging time to grow up for me. So, 
I was down in Selma, Ala., a guy, Tom 
Hoar, was coming up here to be director 
of Campus Ministry and asked me, “Do 
you want to come up?” and I said “Uh, I’m 





Mikes’ People 


Shining the spotlight on 
St. Michael’s unsung heroes 


not so sure.” Then they asked me to come 
again and I said I'd give it a shot. I like it, 
so I stayed. 


You said you wanted to be a parish 
priest. Do you ever regret not doing 
that? 

Some things about it I like, others I don’t. 
I think what I like about college is the 
cycles. I like that there are definitive 
endings and definitive beginnings at 
school, I really think that’s cool. A break 
comes up and everybody goes, then things 
start up again. Every four years people _ 
come and go, I really like that. There are | 
very busy times and there are slow times, 
it keeps it fresh. I like working with young 
folks, it helps keep me young. What I 
miss is flirting with the edges of life, 
young and old people. Sometimes I miss 
working with little kids, I miss being able 
to support people when they’re dying. It’s 
a sad thing to do, but it’s the best thing to 
do. You feel like you’re doing something 
important. Here you see an 18- to 22-year- 
old slice of life, and in a parish you'd see 
much more of the edges, you’d see young 
children and old folks, who ask different 
questions and have different priorities. 
That part of it I miss, the edges. 





Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


The Rey. Michael Cronogue gestures while talking about his time at St. Michael’s. 


You said you feel a sense of importance 
doing that sort of work. Do you feel a 
sense of importance here? 

Yeah, I do. It’s different in a parish since 
this is more of a voluntary community, 
people choose to come. Also, in a parish 
there’s a lot more sacramental work, 
marriage preparation, than what I do 
here with Peace and Justice. Also, too, 
sometimes when I was in college I wasn’t 
as appreciative as I could be of the many 
things that I’d been given. 


Speaking of Peace and Justice, did you 
start doing that when you first came 
here? 


No, I was a campus minister. I did a lot 
more pastoral things, but I liked being 
connected, I liked getting involved. Before 
MOVE, I helped out in a variety of ways. 
I remember visiting this older woman 
who was blind, who’d been in a fire. I ~ 
took that as a project and visited her on a 
regular basis. That’s one of the things that 
precipitated MOVE. We tried to gather 
what was here. There were very good 
things, like Fire and Rescue, Big Brother/ 
Big Sister, and there was also Crown and 
Sword. We tried to put all those under one 
roof. 


First-hand accounts of how firstyears made It 


By Ayla Klauzenberg 
Staff Writer 


The Class of 2009 was dubbed “the biggest and brightest” class the college has ever 
had. Now, 14 academic probations, 230 administrative hearings and 188 additions to the 


Dean’s List, they’ve almost completed their first year at St. Michael’s College. 





Logan Thurnauer 


Logan Thurnauer said it took him a few weeks 
to adjust to college life, having to change rooms be- 


cause of differences with his roommate. 


“You’re never alone on campus,” he said. “I 
never had to share a room at home. There is some 
privacy at school, but it is different from home.” 

An R.A. in the fall, Thurnauer said he is looking 


forward to a new class schedule. 


see ee 
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Jacqueline Cote 


Jacqueline Cote, from Auburn, NH, said it took 
her a couple of weeks to get used to “living with 
all my classmates and getting used to the academic 
standpoint.” 

Cote said General Chemistry was the worst part 
of her year, but wouldn’t do anything differently if 
she was given a second chance. 

“Tt went by really fast and it’s probably been the 
best year of my life,” she said. “And I’m sad it’s al- 
ready over.” 








Lora Kelley 


“What made SMC so comfortable is the profes- 
sor’s interactions with students,” said Lora Kelley of 
Dedham, Mass. “Everything is available to me on 


campus.” 


While the first semester was something new, 
the second semester was more of what college is re- 


ally like, she said. 


Kelley did have to struggle with homesickness, 


though. 


“T have a huge family, so it was hard for me to 
adjust to living on my own and being independent.” 
She became involved in various campus activi- 
ties during the fall semester, but those commitments 


just added more stress, she said. 
“T’m not Superwoman,” she said.” 


Jose Gil 


Jose Gil, from Andover, Mass., said college had 
“been a real enlightening and maturing experience 
that has allowed (him) to grow into a more responsible 


and aware person.” 


He said it took about three weeks before he 
“finally adjusted and became comfortable in (his) 


own skin here.” 


Gil said what he enjoyed the most was “the 


comfortable and secure atmosphere.” 


He said he is looking forward to continue 


making new friends next fall. 
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Rich Tarrant, Republican candidate for U.S. Senate and St. Michael’s Class of ’65, works on his laptop while riding to a campaign stop in Morristown, Vt. 


By Michael Morris 
Staff Writer 


At a spaghetti supper for Rich Tarrant’s U.S. Sen- 
ate campaign, an older man, full beard, shuffles toward 
my table. His name tag reads “Bill.” I swing my shoulder 
around, making sure mine is visible too. 

“Hi, Mike,” he says. 

“How are ya, Bill?” I respond. 

After a few more pleasantries and some small talk, 
Bill leans across the table and says “I have something to 
tell you, Mike.” 

I lean in. 

“My name’s not actually Bill. I went to grammar 
school with Richie and I’m here to surprise him.” 

“Bill” is actually Walter “Skip” Scudder, father of St. 
Michael’s senior Amy Scudder. He was visiting for Par- 
ents’ Weekend and, upon learning of the Winooski dinner, 
decided to stay an extra day and have some fun. 

It has been 50 years since Scudder and Tarrant last saw 
each other. Both attended Our Lady of Lourdes school in 


West Orange, N.J., until the eighth grade. Scudder figured — 


Tarrant would never recognize him, but opted for a fake 
name on his tag because he thought “Skip” might spark 
Tarrant’s memory. 

After the audience had finished dining and Tarrant 
had given a short speech and fielded about 15 minutes 
worth of questions from the guests, the proper format is 
dispensed with and mingling was encouraged. Scudder 
stands in a group waiting to talk to Tarrant; I am on the 
outskirts. 

When Scudder gets his chance to speak, they discuss 
the campaign briefly, Tarrant assuming him to be a normal 
supporter. To wrap up, Scudder says “I don’t want to keep 
you, but I have one last thing to say. Sister Catherine Ger- 
trude [an infamous eighth grade teacher] would be proud 
of you.” 

Tarrant, a stunned look on his face, can only say 
“Who are you?” 

He begins to think, studies Scudder’s face, says “Wait 
don’t tell me,” and continues to try and remember who this 
stranger from his past was. 

Tarrant isn’t able to remember Scudder’s name (they 
attribute this to the fact that he never had a beard in eighth 
grade) so Scudder supplies it. Their resulting conversa- 
tion is peppered with incredulous interjections by Tarrant 
along the lines of “Holy crap” and “This is great!” 

The reunion ends with an exchange of e-mail address- 
es and promises to keep in touch. It comes at the end of a 
day I spent trailing Tarrant as a Senate candidate. 


The day begins 

The day began at Tarrant’s campaign office, located 
in a small, stooping, one-story warehouse-looking build- 
ing. The walls of the office were white and mostly bare, 
except for one corner, where campaign statistics were 
posted along with posters detailing the process for sched- 
uling an event. There was a map of Vermont with pins in- 
dicating each place Tarrant had visited, mostly clustered in 


A DAY ON THE 
CAMPAIGN TRAIL 





Photo courtesy of Archives 
Rich Tarrant goes for a goal in a game against Merrimack. 


the Burlington area, though he was carefully working his 
way around the state. The office had a lot of open space, 
and looked like an apartment in the earliest stages of being 
moved into. 

Our trip was to Morristown, an hour ride in the cam- 
paign’s modified traveling van. All the back seats had been 
removed and replaced with two captain’s chairs. Tarrant 
took the window seat. The extra space was used to bring 
signs and other campaign materials along. Today it held 
only a pillow, left in the van for some of the longer, late- 
night campaign trips. 

Bryan Bernys, the campaign’s regional field coordi- 
nator for northeastern Vermont, was driving. A strangely 
detached female voice was navigating. The dashboard 
console source of the voice told Bernys to make a U-turn 


on the highway. He didn’t listen. We arrived anyway. 


Tarrant, a history 

Tarrant graduated from St. Michael’s in 1965. He also 
spent one year at St. Bonaventure University in New York. 
He is often remembered for leading St. Michael’s basket- 
ball team to the NCAA Final Four in Evansville, Ind. 

A math major, Tarrant made the Dean’s List every year, 
served as his senior class vice president, and was inducted 
into Delta Epsilon Sigma, an honor society designed to 
“elevate the general tone of the campus” according to the 
1965 edition of the “Shield,” the college’s yearbook. 

Tarrant attended St. Michael’s on a basketball scholar- 
ship. He played at St. Bonaventure, but couldn’t afford to 
attend for a second year, so he wrote letters requesting a 
scholarship to various colleges. St. Michael’s responded. 
While at the college, he was a star player, leading the team 
in scoring both his junior and senior years, and reaching 
1,762 career points. 

After graduation, he was drafted by the Boston Celt- 
ics and had an opportunity to work under legendary coach 
Red Auerbach. He attended the team’s summer camp, but 
was cut before the regular season. Auerbach told Tarrant 
that if he played elsewhere and worked on his defense he , 
could try out again for the next season. 

“Tt was time to move on,” Tarrant said of his decision 
to leave basketball. There was some “disillusionment with 
pro sports.” Instead, he took a job with IBM’s sales depart- 
ment at an office in Montpelier. 

“Selling computers in northern Vermont in the 1960s 
was tough,” he said with a laugh. 

After three years with IBM, Tarrant and former team- 
mate Bob Hoehl, St. Michael’s Class of 1963, decided to 
start their own business, Burlington Data Processing. BDP 
was designed to write software for businesses, generally on 
a very individualized level. As the company gained more 
customers, BDP “just couldn’t keep writing software,” so 
they focused on health care systems. 

BDP’s big breakthrough was electronic billing, intro- 
duced in 1973. BDP was “first in the country to do elec- 
tronic billing,” Tarrant said. “We probably had a 15-year 
head start.” 

BDP eventually became IDX Systems Corp, recently 
purchased by General Electric for $1.2 billion. Tarrant per- 
sonally walked away $126 million richer from the deal, in 
proportion to the 8 percent of the company he owned at the 
time of the sale. 

IDX became a public company in 1995, in a field 
where “people were always dancing with each other.” GE 
had offered several times to purchase IDX, but it wasn’t 
until its price was above stock value that Tarrant and the 
company had to accept. 

“You can’t keep a company as a private sandbox at the 
expense of shareholders,” Tarrant said. 


Morristown 
The headquarters of Lamoille Valley Tours is domi 


Continued_on next‘page. «+ 
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A DAY WITH RIcH TARRANT, CONTINUED 


From Page 9 


nated by a dirt parking lot, home to a half-dozen or so tour 
buses, all designed to run on bio-diesel fuel. Most‘Rave a 
Lamoille Valley Tours graphic on their sides, though one 
bus in the lot had University of Vermont written on it. 

“This is a true mom-and-pop business,” one of the 
employees said to Tarrant as he walked up the stairs. 
There were six people at the office, all either employees of 
Lamoille Valley Tours or business associates of the com- 
pany. 

David Kestenbaum was the resident expert on biodie- 
sel fuel, and as such, Tarrant’s questions were largely di- 
rected his way. Kestenbaum had a tendency to rely on the 
jargon of the bio-diesel industry and statistics from aca- 
demic studies of the fuel. Tarrant stayed with him, though, 
more than most people in the room. 

Tarrant leans into his questions with his hips, hands 
in pockets, like Charlie Chaplin introducing himself to a 
pretty girl. His hands flow from his pockets to his chin ef- 
fortlessly. Quickly too. A blink and Tarrant has gone from 
causal listener to stumping politician. 

Tarrant can work with both a gentle curiosity and a 
more persuasive intellectual prowess, and he knows when 
to use both. Tarrant opens with jokes and more lightheart- 
ed anecdotes from his campaign, yet quickly moves into 
discussing investment tax credits or energy tax credits 
without losing his audience. 

“You're running for a politician because you want the 
future to be better,” one of the Lamoille Valley Tours em- 
ployees said to Tarrant. “You could be out boating or snow 
machining.” 

“Well, I gotta go,” Tarrant replied, to laughs. “That’s 
a good idea.” 

“What would you need from Washington?” he asked 
his audience, a tone-change indicating he knows politics 
isn’t fun and games. 

“Is there some connection between Cheney and for- 
eign oil?” an employee asked. She happened to be without 
health insurance even though she worked two part-time 
jobs for 50 hours a week. As someone forced to pinch pen- 


nies at home, it was of great concern to her that the United 
States was not doing the same with her tax dollars. 

“J want what’s best for everyone, what’s best for the 
future,” she said, ending her question. 

“Lobbying is outrageous,” Tarrant responded. “Politi- 
cally I have a big problem with lobbying and special in- 
terests. It’s easier because I’m not taking any money from 
them.” 

Tarrant only accepts campaign donations. from Ver- 
mont citizens — not political action committees, the Re- 
publican Party or out-of-staters. He has faulted his only 
major opponent, Rep. Bernie Sanders, I-Vt., for not doing 
the same. Tarrant is able to do this because of his personal 
wealth. Tarrant has donated $2.55 million of his own mon- 
ey to his campaign. He is within $100,000 of breaking the 
record for campaign spending in Vermont. The Sanders 
campaign has spent $1.4 million. 


After some more questions, everyone moved into the’ 


break room for coffee and doughnuts. With several sepa- 
rate conversations going on, Tarrant quieted the room after 
a few minutes to deliver a stump-style speech. 

“Let me just talk about health care because people are 
interested,” he said. 

Tarrant’s health care plan involves deregulating the 
health care industry so that Americans can purchase cov- 
erage from any state in the country. Medicare would be 
expanded to cover all those who could not afford their own 
policies and patient information would be shared electroni- 
cally between all doctors seeing a particular patient, infor- 
mation currently accessed only by insurance companies. 

“Ten percent of patients cause 70 percent of the costs 
in the health care system, because of chronic disease,” he 
said. “I want to manage the heck of out that 10 percent.” 

People on Medicare would be required to have annual 
checkups. Those who are extremely sick would have an 
assigned patient advocate to assist with medical decisions. 
The added costs of this additional care would be offset by 
savings from the reduced paperwork the patient database 
will require. Tarrant said that the plan could save “hun- 
dreds of billions” of dollars. The RAND Corp., a nonprofit 
research institute, concluded in 2005 that the American 








Photo courtesy of Archives 
Rich Tarrant’s yearbook photo from the 1965 edition of the 
“Shield.” 


health care system could save approximately $81 billion by 
broadly adopting electronic medical records. 
Tarrant explained the system quickly, restructuring 
one of the biggest federal programs in only 10 minutes. 
“Does that make sense?” he asked, as he finished. 
“Does that mean I can have a doughnut?” 


A profile of Tarrant’s opponent, Rep. Bernie Sanders, I- 
Vt, will be featured in next week's issue of Defender. 


FROM START TO FINISH IN JUST 6 WEEKS! 


Champlain College 


Buc Compas 


* 


SPECIAL REDUCED SUMMER TUITION IK 


e Accelerated summer session for college students just like you! 


¢ Great Summer courses including: 
-e-gaming ° Video Production « Lab Sciences + Writing ...and much, much more! 


e Take a course to get ahead, boost a grade or 
stay on track for graduation 


¢ On-campus housing and meals available 


e Free—and hassle free—parking right on campus 


May 15 - June 30 


June 5 —- July 14 





July 5 - August 18 
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lf 17,000 people died tomorrow, 
would you notice? 
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Of course you would. There would be 24-hour news coverage. Dramatic headlines. And a 
devastating effect on our country forever. But last year, drinking and driving did kill about 
17,000 people. It injured half a million more. But because it happened over a year rather 
than in a single day, most of us hardly noticed. It’s a growing problem, with a simple 
answer. If you drink, find a safe way home. And help remove the marks that drunk driving 


leaves on our country. 


ved 


Against Drunk Driving. All nights rese 


® 
Activism | Victim Services | Education 


© Mothers 


Pin placements do not represent actual crash sites. www.madd.org 
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BELOW: A crowd of close to 100 came out to support and watch the three teams compete. 





By Kristen Totten-Greenwood 
Staff Writer 


hree seniors raced to be the first to finish a bottle of maple syrup this weekend, 

just one of the events in the finals of the Amazing Race to Graduation compe- 

tition. The prize for the winning team: free Senior Week tickets. Tickets for 

Senior Week, the week prior to graduation, cost $125. The money goes to the 
events, tents and food for the week. 

The six apartment community advisers (ACA) sponsored the event for teams of four 
seniors, to gather as many items as possible in four days. Different point totals were 
awarded for each of the 95 items. 

“We had to go find the camel on Route Seven, Ben and Jerry’s factory, Vermont 
Teddy Bears Factory, find as many acorns and pine cones as we could, get signatures 
from all the professors on campus, one from each department, make a three tier human 
pyramid and take a picture of it,’ said Annice Mason, who participated on a team for the 
scavenger hunt but didn’t make it in the top three. 

One of the tasks with a higher point total was taking a picture in Boston, New York, 
or Montreal. 

“Our team’s name is Team Bruzey because on our way to Montreal we got pulled 


From right to left, 
Jarrod Hall jumps 
and slides off the 
makeshift slip n’ 
slide before being 
measured for the 
distance he slid off 
the slide. 








TOP: Andrew Akins chugs a bottle of artificial maple syrup, one of the challenges for Senior Week tickets. 
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over for speeding and we got out of the ticket but the officer’s name was Officer Bruzey,” 
said Michaela Abramo, a participant of the team that came in second place. 

Different teams had different strategies. 

“Our key to getting into the finals was definitely the pine cones, we kind of labeled 
ourselves as the loop hole team,” said Nick Spaziani, a participant on the third place team. 
“Tt was five points for the pine cones. We ended up getting 4,000 pine cones, so that was 
20,000 points to our score.” , 

“We had three garbage bags full but apparently that wasn’t enough,” Mason said. 

“They had four days to try and complete as many of the 95 things they could,” said 
Ryan Woods, an ACA.. “Whoever had the most points got to go to the finals.” 

Twenty-five teams turned in forms showing their interest and received the list of 
items on Monday, April 17, but by Friday evening, only seven teams turned in what they 
had collected. 

“We did 92 out of the 95 things on the list,” Abramo said. 

Woods explained how seniors documented their findings. 

“People put (the pictures) on CDs and in every single picture they had to have a piece 
of paper with the date on it,’ Woods said. “The rules were be creative. One of (the tasks 
on the list) was make a snowman, well, there is no snow, so people made one out 
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Michaela Abramo slides along a mix of laundry detergent and water to see how far off the slide she can go. 


of cotton balls.” 

“We meet a lot of interesting people along the way because we ei- 
ther need to take our picture or stop at Suzie Wilson’s house,” Abramo 
said. “Suzie Wilson no long lives there so we introduced ourselves to 
the people who live there now.” 

The finals were held for the top three teams on Saturday in the 
corner of the 300’s field. With about 100 people watching, the teams 
competed in seven “Fear Factor” like challenges. The finals started out 
with the Popping Bat Relay Race, where every member of each team 
had to spin around a bat 10 times, run to a chair, sit down and pop a 
balloon. Next was the pizza-eating contest with no hands and a race 
to drink a bottle of maple syrup, both done by just one team member 
from each group. 

“T drank syrup; I ended up getting sick there,’ Abramo said. “I 
don’t even like syrup I don’t know why I chose that one.” 

There was St. Michael’s trivia where teams were asked questions 
like: What was the name of the president of St. Michael’s cat? There 
was bobbing for apples in a container full of a mixture of water and a 
variety of canned goods. 

_____ “It was not so much the soup factor, I was actually able to ignore 
~~ the fact that it was a big bucket of soup that smelt like barf and looked 
like barf,” Spaziani said. 
The competition ended with a giant slip ’n slide and a race to 
finish a cup of different things mixed together that looked like a cross 
between a milkshake and a frappe. 





































RIGHT: Emily Heffernan bobs for apples in a mixture of green beans, 
tomato soup, Mandarin oranges and chicken noodle soup, among other 
_ingredients mixed together in a large tub. ABOVE: Empty cans of 
beans and soup line a table after their contents are dumped into the tub. 
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More than just words 


English professor John Engels inspires those at Barnes & Noble with his poetry 


By Lynn Monty 
Staff Writer 


“Booyah” isn’t a word that usually 
comes to mind when attending a poetry 
reading, but it just happens to be the name 
of one poem in John Engels? collection, 
“Recounting the Seasons: Poems, 1958- 
2005.” This St. Michael’s professor read 
poetry and signed his newly published book 
at Barnes & Noble in South Burlington, 
Wednesday, April 19. 

David Huddle, professor of English at 
the University of Vermont, wrote the fore- 


~ : ” 
word for “Recounting the Seasons. 


“The general assumption is that 
poetry is not funny,” Huddle said. 

Huddle, a long-time friend, chose 
the poem “Turtle Hunter” as an example 
in his foreword to illustrate for readers 
what Engels could do, he said. 

“He’s so deadpan when he reads 
but it really is quite humorous,” Huddle 
said. 

Betty Borah of Williston has known 
Engels for half a century. She sat im- 
patiently craining her neck around the 
audience of approximately 20 to get a 
glimpse of him. 

“T haven’t seen him in years,” she 
“T don’t know if I will recognize 
him.” 


said. 





‘The Mailbox’ 


Having been inspired 
by a book reading by Hud- 
dle years ago, Borah said 
she wrote a book herself 
titled, “Corner of Baxter 


The mailbox is down again 


It’s the fourth time this month. 
Isham, the driver, doesn't care. 


He watches me as he passes. 
He turns to stare out the back 
window of his cab. And when 





I’m home again and think to look, 


there across the road the mailbox — 


is down, half-buried in snow. 


I've never spoken to Isham. _ - 
} wrote on behalf of my mailbox, _ 


but only once, and he never — 
answered. It was then 


he began to watch. Weekly 1 prop 
the mailbox up, cho ) an inadequate 





knocked in the ditch by the snowplow. 





and Maple.” 

“TI am hoping to be so 
inspired tonight,” she said 
of Engels’ reading. 

“Recounting the Sea- 
sons” is a compilation of 
Engels’ entire poetic work 
written over a 50 year pe- 
riod. It includes poems 
about dreams, fly fishing, 
a car ride with his grand- 
mother and the birth of 
his grandson. Each poem, 
drawn from life experi- 
ence, portrays the rawness 
of humanity and the ele- 
ments of nature, especially 
in Vermont. 

“Vermont has been an 
inspiration,” Engels said. 

In “Mud Season: My 
Grandma Mourning” he 
describes Vermont roads 
in April as “Twenty foot 
wide by three foot deep” 
and urges springtime driy- 
ers “to keep good headway 
on.” 

Engels touched his 
fishing lure tie and fum- 
bled with his book as he 
admitted the tone of the 


poetry he held was written by 


someone else. 


but Natural History, bills a 

occasional ets 

sexually oriented ad. 1 go to bed 

fearing that Isham will _ 
pass in the night, 

a huge plume of sparks bursting 


from his monstrous blade, 


and this time it may be 


the house itself, and no letter 


will ever follow. 





“Character adopted my 


persona over these 50 years, 
he said in a gentle voice. 





Engels’ poems are mostly free verse and 
are deep descriptions of his life. 

“There is something in me that com- 
pelled me to write poetry. Poetry makes 
clearer to me what the experience has 
been.” 





John Engels reads his poetry to a group of approximately 20, some of which are long- 
time friends. 


Photos by Lynn Monty 


English professor John Engels reads poetry from his newly published book “Recounting the 
Seasons: Poems, 1958-2005.” The reading was held at Barnes & Noble April 19. 


Laughs emerged from the silver-haired 
gathering when Engels’ read of a Williston 
whippoorwill who, one evening chirped 
200 times in a row without stopping once. 
But the general consensus among the au- 
dience was that “The Mailbox” so humor- 
ously described one aspect of rural 
Vermont life that it was the all- 
time favorite Engels poem of the 
group. 

Engels has been a professor 
of English at St. Michael’s for 44 
years. He is a University of Notre 
Dame and University of Iowa 
graduate. Engels’ poetry has been 
published in 11 collections. 

““Weather-Fear,” Engels’ fifth 
book of poems, was a finalist for 
the Pulitzer Prize and his “Car- 
dinals in the Ice Age” won in the 
1986 National Poetry Series Com- 
petition. 

“When I hold this book in my 
hand, it’s hard to believe I did all 
that work. It’s a biography of all 
the ways I’ve felt over the years,” 
Engels said. “It’s disconcerting to 
feel the weight of the 50 years of 
experience. It’s a heavy book.” 
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Engels signed his book “Recounting the Seasons: Poems, 1958-2005” after his talk. 
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Does appearance trump reality? 


The documentary ‘Killing Us Softly 3’ tackles the effects of women s portrayal i in the media 


=r - 


By Mark Gould 
Staff Writer 


Four out of five women are 
dissatisfied with their appear- 
ance, according to the National 
Eating Disorder Association. In 
“Killing Us Softly 3,” director 
Jean Kilbourne points to adver- 
tisements and pop culture as the 
reasons for these and other soci- 
etal gender specific problems. 

; Years ago, Kilbourne start- 
ed collecting ads portraying 
what it meant to be a woman 
and put them on her refrigerator. 
The ads served as a catalyst for 
discussion between Kilbourne 
and friends about female body 
image. Kilbourne went on to 
make three films dealing with 
this issue. “Killing Us Softly 
3” was the third film she made 
confronting the negative effects 
of advertising and pop culture. 

The film, which was 
screened April 19, by the Lake 
Champlain Men’s Resource 
Center, discusses mass-media 
portrayals of femininity in mod- 
ern society. 

In the film, Kilbourne argues that ad- 
vertising has the ability to create and re- 
inforce impossible and dangerous claims 
about female desires and identity. More 
than 160 ads and commercials are cited in 
the documentary as examples of this. 

According to Christopher Sloane, 
president of the board of LCMRC, adver- 
tisements can be misleading. 

“Men look at women in advertising, 
and say, ‘That’s what a woman is supposed 
to look like,’ when in fact the image being 
used fits 0.01 percent of actual women,” 
Sloane said. 

’ Advertisements featuring battered 
women desensitize violent actions, Kil- 


* Are young gis still sexualized? 








- . *Is sexuality sti presented a as women’ sm 





* * Are grown women :infantilized? 





bourne said. 

“Violence against women in advertis- 
ing trivializes and eroticizes violence and 
abuse,” Kilbourne said. 

Mark Montalban, secretary and co- 
ordinator of LCMRC, said the highest in- 
cidence of rape in Vermont occurs at the 
University of Vermont. 

“According to Mira Fakirananda of the 
UVM Women’s Center, there have been 66 
reported incidents since September of sex- 
ual harassment and sexual assault that have 
occurred on campus,” Montalban said. 

The LCMRC’s mission statement is 
“challenging and changing the culture of 
oppression and men’s violence on both the 
individual and societal level.” 

The group was created in November 


in (concen? | 





” Are images of male violence against women oe used to nel Apooaleds 





of 2005, and is the first of its kind in Ver- 


mont. Twenty years ago, Amherst College 
spearheaded the movement of men’s re- 
source centers. 

“We are creating a series of drop-in 
men’s support groups to bring men togeth- 
er,” Sloane said. “We'll talk about what 
their issues are, independent of NFL foot- 
ball, and NASCAR, and Budweiser, and 
look at what’s really true in their lives, not 
what they’re told should be true.” 

Meredith Marshall, a South Burlington 
resident, said based on the film, we need to 
talk about sex more freely to improve the 
societal problems. 

“We should be talking about sex from 
the time they’re that high,” Marshall said, 
motioning to her knee. “We can be talk- 


“Our film series 
looks at the stereo- 
typical roles of men 
and women in soci- 
ety, and asking the 
question ... ‘Is there 
a better way to do 

things?’”’ 


Christopher Sloane, 
president of the board of LC MRC 





ing about feelings with sex, not just the 
bumping act. Make it a subject at the 
dinner table.” 

The group will be showing a video on 
the third Thursday of every month. The last 
movie the LCMRC showed was “Tough 
Guise,” a film detailing the media’s nega- 
tive impact on the male body image and 
its ability to provoke violent tendencies, 
Sloane said. 

“Our film series looks at the stereo- 
typical roles of men and women in society, 
and asking the question ... ‘Is there a better 
way to do things?’” Sloane said. 

Kilbourne said in the film that we have 
the power to change societal oppression. 
“Changes will depend on an aware and ac- 
tive public which thinks of itself primarily 
as citizens and not consumers,” she said. 
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Find the motivation 
inside yourself — 


thing inspirational, something 

that will move you and make you 
want to be active. A speech full of 
emotion and rea- 
sons why you 
should take ac- 
tion in your life 
instead of sitting 
around watching 
your life fly by 
you. A speech 
to motivate each 
and every one 
of you to to do 
something with 
your life, to do 
something cre- 
ative and posi- 
tive for charity. 

Charity should be something 
that comes from your heart and not 
acted upon because someone says 
you should. I guess I am contradict- 
ing myself right now because I am 
supposed to be inspiring you right 
now, however, it is its you who should 
inspire yourself, its you who should 
think for yourself and act upon it. 
You have the will and the knowl- 
edge to know what to do, without 
being told to. We rely too much on 
other people to get things done, and 
when we do we look at those people 
as “heroes.” As leaders, but they are 
just like you and I. We all can be that 
leader, that so called “hero” who in- 


[= supposed to give you all some- 
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Matt 
Monteiro 


spires us. 

We should be our own heroes, 
we should inspire ourselves, and 
we should express ourselves in any 
means necessary we know how. 
Whether it is to inspire ourselves to 
win the game, help others, or do bet- 
ter in our lives. If you take the time 
and analyze your life and what you 
can do, then you do not have to look 
for inspiration. You can rely on your- 
self, you can make yourself stronger. 
You should do it for you and not for 
the fear of karma or the fear of self 
pity. 

Each and every one of you have 
the capability of something great, 
something extra ordinary. so quit 
your sorrow, quit your empathy. 
Take action in what you love, in who 
you love. Feel alive, make mistakes, 
live your life. Let go of the regrets. 
Hold on to your friends, to your be- 
liefs, because those are what make 
you who you are. Disregard my 
irony, disregard my hypocrisy, I am 
merely stating the obvious, nothing 
new, nothing out of the ordinary, I 
just want each and everyone of you to 
enjoy your life, to take hold of it and 
take tomorrow one day at a time. 

Live for the moment, live for 
love, hate and regret, live for each as- 
pect of life, it’s a gift we need to take 
hold of. Live with your fellow man, 
help make this world a better place, 
how cliché it is, I know, but without 


each other we would never have any- 
thing. So help mold this place to what 
you want it to be. Pay it forward, pay 
it not, pay it what you want, just take 
tomorrow one day at a time, live it to 
its full potential, live like it’s the end. 
It’s your life, take action, take my hy- 
pocrisy to help take hold of your life, 
live it to your full potential, because 
you never know when you could lose 
it, lose it all. 

As sad and depressing as it 
sounds, I am just stating a fact, stat- 
ing something we all have to face, so 
go out there take a chance, take ac- 
tion, speak up, don’t speak at all, go 
quietly, go loudly, go on your terms, 
knowing you did everything you 
could do, everything you wanted. 
Don’t look back and say what if, go 
forward and say I can, its up to you to 
make it happen, its up to you to make 
it real. “So live for the moment and 
take this advice, live by every word 
and live for the moment now.” — The 
Spill Canvas 


Contact Matt at mmonteiro@ 
smcvt.edu 


Editor’s Note: This was origi- 
nally submitted as a class assignment 
for Business Communications. 
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In Defense of the Fan 


ea Fan. Nota Fanatic. You can see these signs all 
over the country; in football stadiums, baseball 


fields, basketball gymnasiums. Their meaning 
is obvious; cheer on your team, but don’t overdo it. I un- 
derstand this, and try my best to 
keep my outbursts brief and my 
curse words to a minimum. But 
the idea of being a fan without 
fanaticism is simply ridiculous. 
The word “fan” itself is just “fa- 
natic” condensed into a punchy 
one syllable nickname. How can 
a fan not be a fanatic? We live 
and breathe to watch grown men 
play a game. We get in arguments 
defending the actions of people 
we’ve never met. These are the 
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Ryan 
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We are the children who 
fell asleep surrounded by 
posters of our favorite 
teams, with a stack of 
trading cards of our favorite 
player by our beds. 


actions of the overzealous, the ir- 
rational. A fan is a fanatic. 

We are the ones who grew up 
with a glove attached to our non-dominant hand. We are 
the children who fell asleep surrounded by posters of 
our favorite teams, with a stack of trading cards of our 
favorite player by our beds. We are the ones who mim- 
icked the movements of these players, with the hopes 
that we would someday have the audacity to grace the 
same great stage. But, alas, most of us do not. And we, 
the pro athletes who never were, and never will be, be- 
come the fanatical. 

Some people obsess over Lord of the Rings. Others 
get their kicks by talking about Carrie Bradshaw like 
she is not only a real person, but their best friend. Some, 
like myself, find their passion by living vicariously 


through professional athletes. I do not have the right to 
pass judgment on the religious “Sex and the City” or 
fantasy/sci-fi viewers. I would never ridicule someone 
for their passions, no matter how ridiculous, and I think 
I deserve the same. 

I am a fan. A fanatic. Call me what you will, but 
me and others like me deserve some respect. After the 
hours we’ve spent memorizing statistics, the hundreds 
of dollars we’ve dished out for overpriced tickets, and 
the days of silence we’ve endured to soothe our tired 
vocals cords, I feel we’ve earned it. 


Contact Ryan at rhall@smcvt.edu 
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Answers to your questions 
on life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 






School’s Out 


As the summer approaches, I’m excited to go 
® home, but I’m also sad to be leaving all the 
e friends I made this year. I’m worried that, 
of the distance and time spent apart, things 


beca 
won’t be the same when we come back in the fall. My 
freshman year was so great, I want to make sure my 
sophomore year is just as fun. 


-Missing my Friends...Already 


The best part about college summers? They 
A ® Jast four months. The worst part about col- 
e lege summers? They last four months. It’s 
a double-edged sword. Time to relax, catch up with 
people, and, most importantly, replenish the bank ac- 
count. It also means spending a third of the year away 
from the people who have been your family for the past 
eight months. You eat, sleep and breathe SMC for al- 
most long enough to produce a premature baby Purple 
Knight, and all of a sudden, you’re chucked back home 
where people have never heard of Alliot, P-Day, the hott 
corner, DJFT$, the list goes on. And they look at you 
like you’re cross-eyed whenever you drop one of these 
terms. It can be overwhelming. 

But the good news is, you’ve got a bunch of friends 
who know exactly what you’re talking about. Sure they 
may be miles away, but thanks to technology, you get to 
say, “Distance schmistance.” 

Call your friends. E-mail your friends. Text-mes- 
sage your friends. Snail mail your friends. Care pack- 
age your friends. Postcard your friends. And, whenever 
you get the chance, visit your friends. 

So your parents may not like the phone bill. The 
post-office will probably get to know you by your first 
name. And with gas prices being what they are, you 
might want to invest in a steam-powered engine. But in 
the end, it’s worth it, because when you need to com- 
miserate over missing Selene and her delicious scram- 
bled eggs, no one at home is going to understand. 

But word of advice, your sophomore year isn’t go- 
ing to be the same as your freshman year. It can’t be. 
And that’s not a bad thing. You’re going to meet new 
people, live somewhere different, take new classes, ex- 
plore new boundaries. There’s a fine line between re- 
hashing your memories and trying to relive them. 

If you grow apart from your friends over the sum- 
mer, don’t stress out about it. It’s like that old adage, 
“Meet new friends, but keep the old. Some are silver 
and the other gold.” Granted, I still don’t quite under- 
stand what they mean about the silver and gold part, 
being partial to silver myself, but go with it. It’s not 
about reinventing the friendship wheel. It’s about going 
along for the ride no matter what bumps you find in the 
journey. 

Even if you do go the entire summer without ever 
talking to your SMC buddies, things will pick up in the 
fall. Just picture the reunion. Bounding barefoot across 
the 300s field (make sure to dodge the beer cans) and 
into each others open arms. Later you can braid each 
others hair with daisies, and talk about all the stories 
you’ve accumulated over the summer that you never got 
a chance to tell because Mom was screaming, “You've 
been on the phone for three and a half hours! HANG 
UP!” That’s the stuff Lifetime movies are made of. 


Send questions to Ask Arly at defender@smcvt.edu 
or Box 275 
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_» LEFT: Junior John Dermody 

={ spends time with children at the 
Aldea Orphanage in San Miguel, 
El Salvador. 


BELOW: The group of St. 
Michael’s students who traveled 

to El Salvador for the 2006 service 
trip. In front, junior Liz Koelnych. 
In back, from left to right, junior 
John Dermody senior Josh Kyller, 
adviser professor Marta Umanzor, 
and seniors Katie Powers and 
Anna Young. 





Photos courtesy of Liz Koelnych. 


Salvador trip more than just volunteering 


A peek into the pages of a spring break service trip journal 


By Liz Koelnych 
Guest Columnist 


March 11 
A lot of my time in Latin America has 
been spent careening down countrysides in 
rickety buses. Traveling can be extremely 
inexpensive, and it’s a great way to check 
out landscapes and volcanoes. There are 
around 30 volcanoes in El Salvador, a 


_,copntry roughly the size of Massachusetts. .. 


Much of the past two days have been 
riding down cobblestone streets in the back 
of a °78 Datsun piled high with purple and 
gold SMC hockey bags filled with our do- 
nations for people in San Miguel. We have 
dental and medical supplies for the clinic, 
school supplies for the orphanage and el- 
ementary schools, bathing suits and water 
bottles, stuffed animals. A smorgasbord of 
charity that flooded in when we sent let- 
ters to friends and families asking for do- 
nations. Our group has spent the past year 
raising money and donations for a nursing 
home, clinic, and orphanage in San Miguel, 
El Salvador. For the next week, we’ll travel 
around unloading the donations and get- 
ting wrapped up in that unmistakable Latin 
hospitality. 

Today was our first day working at 
the orphanage, and before the Datsun even 
came to a complete stop, kids had already 
climbed into the back, hugged us, and 
called us their amigos. They immediately 
wanted us to play soccer (they are way bet- 
ter than us) and teach them lyrics to Ameri- 
can pop songs, along with how to dance. 

Our group met many friends and fam- 
ily members of professor Umanzor, and 
each greeted us with a kiss on the cheek 
and an enormous plate of hot food. Today 
after we worked at the orphanage, we had 
lunch in the back of a convenience store. 
Behind the counter a friend of Professor’s 
brother, Gloria, led us through a narrow 
passageway flanked with packages of 
bottled water and Gatorade toward a big 
kitchen table. She was stirring a pot of soup 
the size of kitchenware my family only 
uses on Thanksgiving. We were sweating, 
from the heat. But if there is one thing I 
have learned, you don’t refuse food in El 
Salvador; not if you want to make a good 
impression. 


March 12 
Election day. Our hotel is looming with 
the equivalent of the American Republican 
Party. Upper class members of Arena’s par- 


ty wear his red, white, 
and blue logo on their 
hats, T-shirts, and wrist 
bands. The street outside 
our hotel has been closed 
to.accommodate the me- 
dia spectacle. Helicop- 
ters swarm overhead, 
cardboard voting booths 
are set up systemati- 
cally along the sidewalk. 
Professor’s son Gustavo 
tells us the vote is be- 
tween two parties; one 
bad, the other worse. 
Just like many Latin 
American countries, the 
government is corrupt 
and inconsistent. 

Part of the dishonesty 
of the election comes from people who help 
illiterate voters by coercing them to vote 
for their favored party. Even though a lot of 
people can’t read or write, they are still dil- 
igent about voting. Unfortunately for most, 
they don’t know who they’re voting for. We 
met one elderly man wearing a straw hat 
and broken sandals who had walked 100 
kilometers to San Miguel to cast his vote. It 
means something to the older citizens to be 
part of the elections. Over the years, how- 
ever, parties have figured out how to ma- 
nipulate their loyalty in the voting booths. 


March 13 

We spent a lot of time at the nursing 
home today. It was a lot more tranquil 
than the orphanage or the primary school, 
mostly because of they way the elderly 
perceive us. With young people, they are 
overwhelmingly excited that we are grin- 
gos and pressure us with questions about 
Britney Spears and what California looks 
like. They treat us like we are inherently 
interesting because we are from the states, 
but their eagerness to learn more about 
American pop culture can be smothering. 
The elderly people had a different attitude. 
They were more inclined to tell us their life 
stories, tell us where they had been. We 
talked to one man who had driven through 
Guatemala and Honduras, and we respond- 
ed with the samie inflated enthusiasm that 
little girls do when we say we live north of 
the border. But I guess on first impression 
you can’t control your reaction to someone 
who epitomizes your dreams. 





March 15 


Early in the morning on the Ides of 
March we are in the Datsun again, on our 
way to El Mozote. As the road winds, we 
can see the foothills of the Sierra Madres in 
the distance. “Estas montofias azules,”’ Ro- 
berto says pointing to the peaks as he spins 
the Datsun’s wheel down a mountainous 
road, “vamos por alla. Es lejos.” This De- 
cember marks the 25" anniversary of the 
massacre of the small village of El Mozote 
during El Salvador’s bloody civil war. 

We arrive at El Mozote and greet a 
man who becomes our guide. Women are 
washing laundry by hand in a well, while 
others weave hand made purses. On a mon- 
ument set off of the road, several plaques 
list all the families lost during the mas- 
sacre, surrounded by a statue of four tall 
figures holding hands and the inscription 
‘nunca mas,’ never again. There are bullet 
holes on many of the buildings and a sense 
of abandonment. 

Later we met the only survivor of the 
massacre, Rufina Amaya. She lost her hus- 
band and children during the raid and now 
lives a few miles down the road in a mod- 
est home. She welcomed us into. her house 
and we swung in hammocks while she told 
us her painful story of survival, hiding for 
several hours from the rebel troops, and 
how she believes God saved her so she can 
tell the story. Gustavo tells us that, on the 
Internet, she is practically a celebrity. (Her 
story is easily found on a search engine.) In 
person, she was calm and welcoming. But 
she is still in desperate need of medicine 
and health care, and practically ignored by 
the government. An amazing piece of his- 
tory lives in a small, dark, concrete house. 


A mud path leads to the door, 
which is on the only source of 
light other than a small eight 
sided window on a far wall. We 
all wondered how many people 
were involved in monumental 
historical events like Amaya, 
and now lived tucked away, un- 
recognized. Our group decided 
to give her part of our donation 
money before we left. 


March 17 

Our last day with the kids 

at the orphanage. John and Josh 
are still losing soccer games to 
10-year-olds, and the girls are 
still asking John to teach them 
to waltz. We stopped at the 
store on the way and brought two 
pifiatas, one for the boys and one for the 
girls. We also bought them two new soccer 
balls, even though the kids don’t need any 
practice to steam roll their competition. A 
group of the older girls performed a dance 
as a goodbye presentation, so, in turn, we 
sang while John played the guitar. We told 
the kids they could expect some nice re- 
paired desks soon. On Monday, professor 
Umanzor had showed us the little class- 
room where the kids do their homework. It 
was filled with about 30 broken desks, with 
jagged edges and sometimes no seats at all. 


We decided to use a portion of the money , 


we raised to hire a carpenter to repair all 
the desks. : 

I’ve been on a few service trips with 
St. Mike’s, but something was different 
about El Salvador because I felt like a be- 
longed there. The service aspect of the trip 
was undeniably the most important and 
rewarding part, but the cultural immersion 
was so incredible. I think we tend to think 
that living in poverty is strongly linked to 
feelings of anxiety and depression; but the 
people we worked with were so happy and 
content. And for five American college 
students, they were so welcoming. Getting 
past the unbearable humidity was difficult, 
but it was easy to become comfortable with 
everyone we interacted with. I feel like ev- 
ery time I come back from Latin America, 
I have a new extended family. Over spring 
break, I met my Salvadoran family. 


Contact Liz at Ikoelnych@smcvt.edu. 
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From Huskie to Purple Knight, and never a look back 


fter four stressful years of college, anxiety attacks 
A= drunken parties, I’d like to share my experi- 
ence with my fellow Purple Knights. 

I transferred in from the University of Connecticut 
because UConn was in the woods and 
lame as hell. Those of you from Con- 
necticut know that you aren’t allowed to 
have your car on campus and I guess I 
just met the wrong people. So I came 
back home to my beloved state of Ver- 
mont. 

Originally I wanted to get the heck 
out of Vermont when I was looking at 
colleges. I grew up on a dairy farm in 
Fairfield and was ready for a change. 
So I applied to eight schools, got into = ——____ 
seven, and accepted UConn’s offer for admission based on 
financial aid. I quickly learned that all of the financial aid 
in the world couldn’t replace a college experience in the 
green mountains. 

Coming home to St. Michael’s was a great decision. 
Not only do Vermonters know how to party, which clearly 
we do, I also have experienced more than I could have had 
I stayed at a big university like UConn. 

When I came to St. Michael’s I lived off campus. Since 
I grew up in the area I had friends in Burlington and wasn’t 
all about trying to fit into a school where I (incorrectly) 
thought everyone goes to church, not that there’d be any- 
thing wrong with that, it’s just not what I went to college 
for. I had no expectations of college life at St. Mike’s and 
just wanted to be home to enjoy the comforts of Burlington 
and the beautiful state of Vermont. 

I was immediately turned off to see the size of the 
classes at St. Michael’s. They were small and they felt like 
high school (not to mention the kids from my high school 
who also go here.) At UConn I was used to classes where 
I had to sit in the walkway without a desk. I liked the 
anonymity of a big school, but I realized I had to adjust. 

My classmates and my professors were a big part of that 


COLUMNIST 





Brian 
Branon 


For the MIND 


Tuesday, May 2 

Resume Workshop. Summer time, and the living is 
easy. If you have job security that is. What’s the best 
way to get it? Hire a bouncer and wear a bullet-proof 
vest. Now that the security part is taken care of, get 
yourself a job by passing in a stellar resume. Learn 





adjustment. Though I began as an outcast, I was quickly 
befriended by the likes of Jelean Durrant. Social strug- 
gles at SMC were clearly not going to exist with Jill as 
my friend. This girl was the queen of hospitality — even 
though she, herself, was over 400 miles away from home. 
The girl knows everybody! And I’m so glad she does. Af- 
ter a semester of attending journalism and communica- 
tions classes with Jill and the JO majors, I didn’t feel like 
such an outcast anymore. 

But Vermont began to feel a bit small. I had been read- 
ing the St. Mike’s Web site and saw that at the time I think 
SMC was 15 in the country in the percentage of students 
that study abroad (we’re 14 now). I thought, hmmm, I’ve 
always wanted to go to Ireland. 

A visit to Kelly Cullins and $14,000, and I was off 
to Dublin, Ireland the fall of my junior year to complete 
a semester working in the Irish Parliament while taking 
classes in Irish literature, politics and society. I learned so 
much about my family’s native Ireland while being able to 
visit five different European countries it definitely was the 
time of my life. 

I returned from my semester abroad where Sheryl 
Fleury informed me I'd be living with two theater majors 


_ in Ethan Allen apartments up North. I thought, “Oh no. 


Theater kids.” Then I moved in and once again, was treated 
with generosity and kindness. Though we definitely have 
different interests, it turns out a couple games of Beruit 
can turn a stranger into a friend for life. 

I was looking for a summer job for the summer head- 
ing into my senior year. By this time I had switched ma- 
jors from business to journalism to political science. I had 
read some flyers about spending a summer in Washington, 
D.C., I found an internship in St. Michael’s alum, Patrick 
Leahy’s Washington office and quickly jumped on it. 

I had everything in place but realized I needed let- 
ters of recommendation. Professors McCabe, Paul Olson, 
Siplon, Hyde and Novotny were amazing in their helpful- 
ness. Not only did each write a letter of recommendation, 
calls were made, professional etiquette techniques were 


CALENDAR 


For the EARS 


Wednesday, April 26 


how to write the perfect one at the resume workshop, hosted by Chris Clary. 


Alliot Hall, Vermont Room. 4:30-5:30 p.m. 


Thursday, April 27 


For the BODY 


Journalism Senior Seminar Exposition. It’s not all about The Defender, peo- 


ple. Come see SMC’s Journalism and Mass Communications students show off 
. their skills, outside the cave of Bergeron. Web sites, books and movies galore. 
It’s a guaranteed good time. Alliot, Vermont Room.4-6 p.m. 


For the EYES 


Thursday, April 27 


Saturday April 29 


Chorale and Choir’s Spring Concert. The chorale and choir 
perform under the direction of Nathaniel Lew in this end of 
the-year concert. They will sing American chorale music. A 
special performance, “Saint Michael’s Triptych,’ composed 
by Don Jamison, sets English professor Greg Delanty’s poem 
to music. McCarthy Arts Center, 7:30 p.m. 


Purple Knight Mania. Show up for the first men’s lacrosse 
playoff game under head coach Paul Schimoler. SMC goes 
head to head with Bentley for the right to proceed to the cham- 


coached, and soon I was booking my ticket to Washing- 
ton. : 

I came back from D.C. a new man. The uneasiness I 
felt as a sophomore living off campus subsided to a con- 
fident young professional ready to get the heck out of St. 
Mike’s. Then I got assigned to work-study in Admissions. 
When looking for colleges I honestly didn’t give St. Mike’s 
much thought because it was so close to home. But after 
working with the team at Admissions, I bet I would have 
been more persuaded. 

I knew Kristin Fitzgerald was alright since she was 
my cousin, but again it was so close to home. However, the 
counselors and staff assistants in this office are amazing 
people that encouraged me to be involved and helpful in 
more ways than I knew how. I quickly joined the Found- 
ers’ Society and found myself giving tours to prospective 
students by my last semester at St. Mike’s. 

So hopefully the undergraduates that are left after I 
and the Class of 2006-depart, realize how much opportu- 
nity is literally under your nose at this school. If it weren’t 
for people like Jelean or my professors, I never would have 
had the confidence to go abroad. If it weren’t for the fun 
and partying of this tight-knit community, I would have 
stayed off campus. If it weren’t from the encouragement 
of the people who saw my promise, I never would have 
worked in the United States Senate. And if it weren’t for 
St. Michael’s College I might not have been on track to live 
up to my potential. 

So thank you to Jill, thank you my housemates, thank 
you professors, thank you staff and thank you St. Mike’s. 
In my three years at St. Mike’s I’ve learned more than I 
ever wanted, worked harder than I’ve ever worked and 
grown more than I’ve ever grown. An education at St. 
Mike’s truly is an “enlightening” experience. 


Contact Bryan at bbranon@smcvt.edu. 





pionships. 100 Purple Knights Power Points go to any and all 
who camp out on the Duff in preparation for the game. Duffy 


Field, 2 p.m. 


P-DAY? 


Queer Soup. According to their website, www.queer- 
soup.net, “Queer Soup is a collaboration of Queer Artists 
who cultivate new works that introduce, unite, and incite 
audiences by using laughter to smuggle ideas across society’s borders.” This comedy 
troupe highlights gay and lesbian issues, past and present, through humor and music. 
This event is free to the public. It’s sponsored by Ally as part of their third annual Al- 
lies of Ally Week. McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m. 


Friday, April 28-Saturday, April 29 

50th Annual P-Day. Friday night kicks off P-Day with a 
Rugby. game under the lights on the 300s field and a Glow- 
in-the-Dark Dance in Alliot. Saturday brings activities, such 
as laser tag, a dunk tank, sumo wrestling, a rock wall, tug of war, gladiator jousting and 
more, to the 300s field. The Chew-Chew Fest will provide food from Kevin’s Wicked 
Mountain Dogs, Ming’s Chinese, Ali Babba’s, Purple Knights, and Cobble Stone Deli. 
Later in the evening Spirtitual Rez, Japhy Ryder and Domestic Blend will play in Ross. 
Comedy Central’s Dave Attell will perform as the ip finale. A midnight breakfast will 
follow. 
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Onion Run 


HOROSCOPES | vmsun 


PFET ForGoetr THis! 

Looks LIKE ITS TIME 

By Arly Scully TO GET THE HORSE “A BUCLY | 
) 





LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Ever notice how the weather's super nice during the week 
when we have class but on the weekends it’s cold and . 
raining? | smell a conspiracy, and | think a little lady named 
Ma Nature is behind it. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Arts and crafts can be more than just decoupage. Do 
something with all those toilet paper rolls littering your 

~ bathroom. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
‘Do you love Rock and Roll? Go find a dime and a jukebox. 
Baby. 


- 





_ CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 
Learn Karate. You never know when a gang of rebel ninjas 


will be lurking around the corner with nunchucks. Race to Graduation 
; By Michael DeGrandpre 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
Join a gang of rebel ninjas. Buy nunchucks. And watch out 
for Capricorns. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) ~ 

It's hip to be a square. But you know what? Circles and 
triangles are pretty damn cool too. | hate to say it, but 
rectangles suck. So if you are one, you might want to think 
about doing something about that. 





FINISH 





ARIES: (March 21 - April 19). 

Let's pretend SMC is an island. No, not Treasure, Survivor. 
Vote someone. off once a week. You can even buy torches 
at The Party Store for dramatic effect. 


START 


_ TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 
Embrace your inner child. But not too hard. You don’t want 
to break any fragile little children bones. 








GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 

If at first you don’t succeed, screw it. You probably won't 
make it that far any ways. No, seriously. Try something else. 
*Cause, little secret, practice does NOT make perfect. 
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CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) 

Life’s not going to hand you lemons this week. No siree. 

Life’s going to hand you some chopped liver. And some 
onions. And a fork.'No knife though. Dig in. 


Pe 





LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Someone you love will get into. a car accident this week. 
Don't get too worried though, because it’s just matchbox 
cars. The paint jobs will be ruined though, and | don’t know 
. many car shops that will retouch a matchbox.car. The good 
news? A bottle of nail polish will work just fine. 











VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Are you tired? Bags under the eyes? Constantly yawning 
in class? The problem can be fixed. No, it’s not a matter 
of sleeping more. Just buy stock in Dunkin’ Donuts. With 
the amount of coffee you'll be drinking to get you through 
finals, you'll be making a very smart investment, indeed. 
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St. Michael’s Tent City not overpopulated 


Discouraged by Saturday showers, some students decide to sleep inside 








Photo by Nick Martin 


Ten tents and one teepee were set up on the 300s field on Saturday night for Tent City. 


By Kim Bookless 
Staff Writer 


While most students chose 
the relative warmth of townhous- 
es and dorms to the dreary weath- 
er on Saturday night, a group of 
dedicated students braved the 
cold and rain to celebrate Earth 
Day and the St. Michael’s. Tent 
City debut. 

Sophomore Conor Driscoll, 
founding member of Green Up 
SMC, said the main idea behind 
Tent City was to have students 
get out of the dorms and conserve 
energy for a night, while enjoying 
the outdoors, no matter what the 


weather was like. 

Driscoll was head of the sub- 
committee for Tent City, just one 
of the events Green Up SMC held 
to celebrate Earth Day. While this 
was a new event for St. Michael’s, 
the idea was borrowed from a 
similar event, said senior Emma 
Kosciak, a founding member. 

“We got the idea for Tent 
City from Middlebury College,” 
Kosciak said. “They held a ‘Get 
Outside Day’ this winter, with 
the idea that students should get 
outside and enjoy the environ- 
ment and the snow while it’s still 
here.” : 

Driscoll and members of 


Green Up operated a table in 
Alliot all week, asking students to 
pledge $2 to set up their tents. All 
proceeds are targeted for senior 
Steve Theoharides’ fund-raiser to 
benefit a township and school in 
South Africa. Nearly 100 people 
pledged money to the project and 
signed up to pitch a tent, sopho- 
more Chris Pepin said. 

Many people did not come 
because of the rain, but the turn- 
out was good despite the weather, 


Pepin said. Close to $80 has been _ 


raised and people have continued 
to donate more, Driscoll said. 
Green Up SMC has pledged to 
raise $200 for the Kayamandi 


project and is confident the club 
will reach its goal. 

Those who set up tents, start- 
ing with Driscoll and Pepin, were 
unfazed by the weather. In one 
tent, owned by first-year Julia 
Berberen, close to 18 students re- 
laxed and listened to the rhythmic 
beat of drums, the mellow strum 
of an acoustic guitar, and the 
resonating sound of an Australian 
didgeridoo. In total, 10 tents and 
one teepee were pitched near the 
sand volleyball courts in the 300’s 
field. 

“There’s a lot of positive 


‘energy here right now,’ Driscoll 


said. “If it hadn’t been raining we 
would have countless more people 
in tents and many more sleeping 
under the stars.” 

Around 11 p.m., the rain, 
which had fallen steadily since the 
afternoon, turned to a light driz- 
zle. Driscoll and Pepin started a 
fire in a small grill, and camp- 
ers crawled out of their tents to 
toast marshmallows. The movie, 
“Bio-Dome” was scheduled to be 
shown on a large’ screen, but was 
canceled because of rain. While 
some students planned to stay in 
their tents all night, not everyone 
felt comfortable doing so. 

“There’s no way I’m staying 
out,” junior Tom O’Riordan said. 
“T’m in that tepee and it’s really 
wet inside. I'll stay until it gets 
too wet, but I’ve got a dry bed in 
Alumni.” 

At 9 am. the next morn- 


_ing, most of the tents remained 


in the 300’s field. At breakfast, 


“There's a lot of 
positive energy here 
right now. If it hadn't 

been raining we 

would have 
countless more 
people in tents and ~ 
many more sleeping 
under the stars.” 


Conor Driscoll, 
founding member of 
Green Up SMC 


first-year Kara MacKeil said she — 
had enjoyed her night outside, al- 
though she had gone inside at 4 
a.m. with two friends, 

“I would definitely do it 
again,” MacKeil said. “Although, 
maybe next time, in a tent that 
didn’t leak.” 

Green Up SMC introduced 
Earth Week with the first in a 
series of speakers about envi- 
ronmental issues with Robert 
Costanza, on Tuesday, April 18. 
Events continued throughout the 
week and wrapped up on Earth 
Day, Saturday, April 22, with an 
organic’ cookout on the library 
lawn. The Class of 2008 ran a tie- 
dye table, Ben & Jerry’s donated 
ice cream, and MOVE had a table 
to paint prayer flags. 


Green Up announces winners of energy contest — 


Contest raised awareness, gives cash and food prizes 


By Nick Martin - 
Outdoors Editor 


Green Up SMC’s campus- 
wide energy contest ended this 
week, as the eight winning 
residential areas were announced 
on April 22. 

The nine week contest was 
designed to raise awareness of 
energy consumption. Emma 
Kosciak, who helped create 
Green Up SMC last year, said she 
was happy with the results. 

“For me, it was a great 
success,” Kosciak said, “because 
an awareness of energy use was 
created on campus.” 

Townhouses 112, 207, 308, 
and 409, Hodson 202, and Ethan 
Allen 103-D all won a $100 
gift certificate to City Market, 
Kosciak said. Cashman 102 and 
the second floor of Lyons Hall 
will be given a pizza party. Dorms 
and townhouses were divided 
into categories. Winners. were 
decided based on total electricity 
consumption in each category. 

The contest was a challenge 
for Green Up SMC, Kosciak 


said. 

“Tt was a good learning 
experience,’ Kosciak said. “So 
we will be able to do it better next 
year.” 

Darlene Fresia lives in the 
winning Hodson suite. 

“We didn’t make a group 
effort to do all that,” Fresia said. 
“Tt’s just how we live. We weren’t 
even expecting to win anything.” 

Taking short showers and 
keeping the thermostat at 68 
are the two ways Fresia said she 
contributed to the suite’s energy 
savings. 

Fresia said she thinks the 
contest was a good idea and hopes 
it will happen again in the future. 

First-year Andrew Dennett 
lives in Ryan Hall. While his 
dorm did not win the contest, 
Dennett said he made an effort 
to save energy and will continue 
to do so even after the end of the 
contest. 

“IT tried to keep the lights 
off Dennett said, “and keep 
the shades open to use natural 
lighting.” 

Dennett said he thought most 


people in his hall knew about the 
contest, and made an effort to 
save energy. : 

Green Up SMC had an 
ambitious advertising campaign 
including advertisements in The 
Defender, mass e-mails, posters, 
and signs placed near light 
switches. However, this was not 


enough to capture the attention of 


many students, Fresia said. 

“Tt’s hard to advertise these 
sorts of things,” Fresia_ said. 
“People were aware of the signs 
and posters, but might not have 
known it was for a competition. 

“Green Up tried to advertise 
it, they really tried. It’s hard to 
get people invol¥ed if they’re 
not involved in it already. It’s 
like trying to recruit every kid 
on campus to go to a theater 
production. Well, the kids that are 
interested in theater are going to 
go but if you’re not interested you 
probably won’t go. You probably 
wouldn’t even read the e-mail.” 

Being energy conscious 
is a way of life for Fresia, but it 
doesn’t come as easy to others. 
Fresia said one of her roommates 


Winningtownhouses and 
apartments willrecelvea 
$100 gift certificate to City 
Market. 


> Townhouse 112 
> Townhouse 207 


> Townhouse 308 


> Townhouse 409 


> Hodson 202 
' »& Ethan Allen 103-D 


Lyons and Cashman Hall 
will be awarded a pizza 
party sponsored by Green 
Up SMC. 


» Cashman 102 
> Lyons Hall 2nd floor 


has a harder time saving energy. 
“We're always going in 
and out of her room shutting 
her lights off’ Fresia said. “But 
she’s definitely come a long way. 
Before she lived with us, she 


| Energy contest winne! 





wasn’t really conscious of it at all. 
Now, even though she doesn’t do it 
all the time, she is more conscious 
and has improved.” 









External pockets 


Items you will be reaching for all day 
should be packed in easily accessible 
external pockets. Make sure you keep 
your energy level up by packing granola 
bars and other high-energy food in con- 
venient places. Don’t forget to keep your 
map and compass where you can reach 
them. They aren't just for when you get 
lost — if you use them consistently when 
you’re not lost, you shouldn't get lost at 
all. A flashlight will help you find any- 
thing else in your pack when it’s dark, 
so make sure it is on top. The first aid 
kit should also be packed in an external 
pocket where you can find it in an emer- 
gency, but make sure it’s waterproof. 





ait oar. tua 





Mid to light-weight area 


This section will take up the most space 
in your backpack. Clothes, water filters 
and food should all be packed in this 
section. Make sure not to forget about 
placing things you may want during your 
hike closer to the top. A warm change of 
clothes should be on the top, while din- 
ner food should be further down. Some 
people like to use stuff sacks to orga- 
nize their gear, but stuffing extra socks 
inside your cooking pots saves space 
and prevents rattling. Tent poles can be 
packed vertically in this area. 
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Correctly packing a backpack is not a science, it’s an art. 
Careless packing can cause an inconvenience at best, and a 


dangerous situation at worst. 


By Nick Martin 
Outdoors Editor 



















Miscellaneous tips 


> For a long hike you will need to con- 
serve space wherever possible. Use 


compression stuff sacks and avoid food .- 


like elbow macaroni that traps air in hol- 
low spaces. | 

> On shorter trips, be sure to fill the 
pack enough for it to carry comfortably. 
This can be achieved by leaving stuff 
sacks at home or choosing a smaller 
pack. 

>» For any trip, opt for items that have 
multiple uses, such as duct tape and an 
extra water bottle instead of a cup. 

Be familiar with where you pack things. 
> There is nothing more frustrating than 
trying to find your flashlight in the dark. 
You can use glow-in-the-dark tape to 
mark things you may want to find in the 
dark. 

> Instead of paying for an expensive 
pack cover, line the inside of your pack 
with a plastic garbage bag. It is light 
weight, and has many uses. It can 
also serve as a waterproof barrier in 
the event your water bladder leaks or 
breaks. 











Heavy-weight area 


Always pack the heaviest items against 
your back. If you plan on hiking difficult 
terrain, pack the heaviest items toward 
the bottom of this section. The lowered 
center of gravity will help with stability. 
If you plan on hiking easier terrain, pack 
the heaviest items on top. This focuses 
more weight to the hips, where it is eas- 
ier to carry a heavier load. Many wom- 
en find it more comfortable to carry a 
pack with a lower center of gravity. The 
heaviest thing you will carry will be wa- 
ter (more than 8 pounds per gallon). If 
you have a water bladder this is a great 
place for it. Stoves, fuel and pots are 
best suited for this section. 





Sleeping bag compartment 


Since anything in the bottom of your 
pack will be hard to get at without un- 
packing, the bottom is a great place 
for items you don’t need until you're 
unpacking at the end of the day. This 
space should be reserved for low den- 
sity items like sleeping bags and tents 
(without poles). | use a compression 
stuff sack for my sleeping bag to save 
space, but leave the tent’s packaging at 
home. 


Photos by Nick Martin 
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Senior Paul Szwedo was one of seven seniors who played their last home game at St. Michael’s on Wednesday, 


April 19 vs. Middlebury. 


BASEBALL: Team independent from NE-10 and doesn’t compete in playoffs 


Continued from Page 24 


But with those colleges hav- 
ing to fulfill their conference ob- 
ligations first, Cole and Kenny 
must work around previously de- 
termined schedules. 

“We're at the mercy of other 
schools,” Kenny said. “It’s an on- 
going struggle. You never know.” 

Thirteen colleges make up 
the baseball division within the 
NE-10. Each team is required to 
play at least 30 nine-inning con- 
ference games, a number Cole and 
Kenny find to be out of reach. 

The men’s counterpart, the 
softball team, is required by the 


NE-10 to play every opponent 
twice, resulting in 28 seven-in- 
ning games that are each a part 
of a travel manageable double- 
header. 

This season, baseball has 
only 20 scheduled games, the 
closest opponents being an hour 
away. 

“People recognize that our 
situation is not ideal,” Cole said. 
“T think, ultimately, we need to 
join a league.” 

To get back into the league 
the team left after the ’98 season, a 
few things would have to change, 
Kenny said. Rejoining the con- 
ference would make St. Michael’s 


the 14th team. According to Cole, 
if the NE-10 lowered the required 
number of games to 26, allowing 
each team to play head-to-head 
twice, it would create a realistic 
schedule for St. Michael’s. 

With each opponent sched- 
uled as a double-header consist- 
ing of a nine-inning game and a 
seven-inning game, travel could 
be limited to mostly weekends, 
keeping players in the classroom, 
unlike St. Michael’s last confer- 
ence tenure. eS 

But things are not looking 
promising. According to Kenny, 
many NE-10 coaches are pushing 
for more games to be added to the 





LACROSSE: Men’s team loses to Bryant 


Continued from Page 24 


Bryant sealed the score at 7-4 
with the goal coming from Kevin 
Hoagland. 

“Losing 25-6 against Bryant 
freshman year was a lot different 
than losing 7-4 senior year,” se- 
nior Dan Hennessy said. 

“We stepped up and played 
pretty massive but they were the 
better team,” senior Tom Camp- 
bell said. “We’re going to bounce 
back and play hard next week in 
playoffs.” 

It was also Senior Day and 
the five seniors, Eric Libby, Bran- 
don Kobelt Jamie Hart, Campbell 
and Hennessy were recognized 
before the game. 

Going into the game, St. 
Michael’s was ranked third in the 


NE-10 and Bryant fourth. After 
the game, the teams switched 
rankings, putting fourth ranked 
St. Michael’s up against Bentley 
in the first round of the playoffs 
on April 29, at 2 p.m. - 

The Purple Knights sealed 
themselves a spot in the playoffs 
with their 11-8 victory at As- 
sumption on April 18. Agostinelli 
and sophomore Gregory Lazarus 
scored hat tricks while Kobelt and 
Zaremba each scored two goals. 
Junior Ryan Tracy also scored. 
The Purple Knights out shot As- 
sumption, 44-32. 

Kobelt added two assists 
while Lazarus, Tracy, Zaremba, 
Mike Ferrarone, Pat Scannell and 
Kevin Simmons each had one. 





schedule, possibly bringing the 
season total to 39 for each team. 
Of the 13 teams in the con- 
ference, 11 call southern New 
Hampshire or the southern half 
of New England home, with the 
other two schools in eastern New 
York near the Massachusetts bor- 
der. Such a proximity allows for 
relatively brief travel and the op- 
portunity to play on weekdays 
without many student-athletes 
missing class. Unfortunately for 


- St. Michael’s, northern Vermont 


doesn’t fit that limited radius, es- 
pecially with snow often lasting 
into early April. 

“Tt’s rough,” Koscso said. 


“We work hard all year knowing 
that playoffs aren’t possible.” 

This year’s team is certainly 
talented enough to compete in the 
conference, Cole said. But even 
without the NE-10 or the opportu- 
nity for a postseason, the Purple 
Knights enjoy their time on the 
diamond, and it doesn’t go unno- 
ticed. 

“T tip my hat to those guys,” 
Kenny said. “They know the 
limitations that their independent 
status creates. They’re definitely 
playing for the love of the game.” 


Intramural softball; as competive as it gets 


t most athletic games on campus only the fans are 
Ati but at intramural games, it’s the fans 
and the players. 

True or false: It’s intramural softball season because 
there have been so many people out on the 300’s field over 
the last week. 

Answer: False. Why? Because there aie always peo- 
ple on the field. 

True or false: It’s intramural softball season because 
the 300’s field is completely covered in beer cans by night- 
fall on a weekday. 

Answer: True. 

It’s springtime (minus the bad 
weather) and intramural softball, the 
most competitive sport since hot dog 
eating, has begun. These aren’t your 
normal after-work, casual softball 
games; these are battles. From the 
fans to the players to the coaches, it 
can only be described as an absolute 
gong show. 

Team rosters range from 11 to 
15 players, three of whom have to be 

women. Games are an hour long. 
There are no uniforms. You can wear 
jeans and flip flops or spandex shorts 
ind cowboy boots. Team names range from Sex Panthers 


Haven’s 
Hype 





Haven Quinn 


o The Master Batters. The only thing you have to be care- 
ul about is if you play outfield and the ball goes into the 
parking lot by the tennis courts, because that’s where the 
START team looms. And the quality of the game is about 
the same as if you blindfolded 9-year-olds and put them 
on the field. 


Why, you ask, would a blindfolded team not only out- 
play, but out-bat, out-run, out-score, out-throw and out- 
anything-else us? 

“Umm, everyone basically gets wasted, before and 
during the game,” a Master Batters pitcher said. “Last Fri- 

. .day, we did.so bad because-everyone was too-drunk. - And 


on Sunday, people are either so miserable and hung-over 
or are still drunk/drinking that it’s just a mess.” 

Blindfolded kids 1, intramural softball team 0. 

Some things you might see if you attend as a fan: 

> Pitchers smoking cigarettes on the mound, for that 
matter, any player at any position. 

> Cases of beer on the mound, for that matter, any 
position or wherever a person is standing. 

> Players without gloves. 

> Double-digit number of people in the field at once, 
sometimes there are two right fielders or two short stops. 

> Pitchers who can barely get the ball over the plate, 
which, in turn, makes the game look more like bowling 
than softball. 

> $323.48. Well, that’s if you collect and return all 
the cans scattered across the field afterwards. 

Fans are as much a part of the game as tank tops are 
to Hooters waitresses. 

“When it’s sunny out you can go and cheer and have 
a few cocktails,” senior Sex Panther fan Nikki Ellis said. 
“There’s barbecuing and screaming, and with finals com- 
ing up and the stress level mounting, it’s fun to go out and 
cheer for your team.” 

Got any cheers? 

“Panth it! Panth it!” Ellis screamed. 

I’m sure Brian Fantana, the Channel 4 News team and 
the Environmental Protection Agency would be pleased to 
know that no panthers were killed for the forming of the 
team. 

Even the journalism department has a team, a mix of 
faculty and students. Unfortunately, until last year, they 
had never won a intramural softball game. 

“(Professor David) Mindich attempted to recruit me 
during my advising meeting and told me how they actually 
won last year,” sophomore Andrea Gosselin said. 

Maybe a game between the winless Master Batters 
and the journalists is in order. It would be a fair game 
since the Master Batters would be either drunk or hung- 


-over, and the journalists would be so tired from sleep de- 


privation. 

But don’t be fooled, strategy is everywhere. 

“They make me and Lila (sophomore Lila McCor- 
mick) pitch because we’re so bad and because we’re girls, 
and they don’t want us on the field,’ sophomore Master 
Batter pitcher (sometimes) Hilary Skibinski said. “But 
they think we’re secret weapons because people swing at 
our pitches anyway, so we get a lot of strikes. We’re not 
even that bad at pitching, and we’d probably do well half 
the time if the boys caught the ball. And they’re always 
making fun of (sophomore Matt) Hall, because I guess he 
can’t catch ground balls.” . 

Hall said he fields 25 percent of balls. Statistics were, 
I guess, not accurately written down, so they couldn’t be 
confirmed. 

Girls are as influential to a team’s success as Ben & 
Jerry are to Vermont. That is why selecting the right girls 
to play on your team is very important. 

“Girls who are good at sports are highly recruited 
to play on guys teams,” senior Sex Panther fan Meredith 
Regan said. “(Senior Holly Revees) was one of the top 
recruits. She is amazing.” 

Although some teams know how to pick ’em, some 
lack scouting skills. 

Last Friday, an un-named Master Batter player who 
“was probably the drunkest on our team, got a hit, and was 
running to first, and tried to slide but ended up falling, and 
like, bouncing on her knees onto first base,” a Master Bat- 
ter PR person told me. “She fell another time swinging.” 

It is worth noting the only thing the student coach 
does is cheer and pass out beer. 

So if you’re looking for a good time, where you’re 
guaranteed more laughs than a Sunday morning Alliot 
brunch, head out onto the 300’s field, because like senior 
Sex Panther fan Lindsay Menia said, “It’s a very sociable 
event. There is good cheering for the good teams, every- 
one is drinking, and it’s the highlight of my spring.” 

Play ball! 
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Women’s tennis is a smash hit Ky 


ight 


By Adam Rousseau 
Staff Writer 


The final practice before the 
women’s tennis team’s NE-10 
semi-final weekend was anything 
but tense. 

“We have fun on and off the 
court,” junior Cara Bednar said, 
referring to the relaxed, but confi- 
dent atmosphere about her team. 

The women’s tennis team 
ended its fall season 3-2. At the 
end of the spring season, the 
women entered the playoffs as a 
No. 5 seed, 10-8, and 8-4 in con- 
ference play. 

Holding the highest winning 
percentage in the program’s his- 
tory, .714, third year head coach 
Greg Cluff continues to improve 
his overall winning record with 
this year’s team. 

His team’s biggest strength 
has been its ability to win doubles 
matches and each player’s consis- 
tent play, Cluff said. 

“We don’t have a ‘super 
player.’ Cluff said. “Every player 
playing consistent has been the 
reason for our success.” 

The team’s strength is every- 
one’s consistent individual play, 
senior-captain Heidi Murphy 
said. 

The team’s spring break trip 
to Hilton Head, S.C., really im- 
proved the spring season, Mur- 
phy said. 


“Everyone benefited from 
the trip to Hilton Head,” Murphy 
said. “Individually, everyone re- 
ally improved.” 

The team’s major goal was 
to win as many doubles matches 
as possible, strengthening the 
chances of winning the match, 
Bednar said. 

“Everyone is good in sin- 
gles,” she said. “But our doubles 
has improved a lot. Winning in 
doubles was our major goal.” 

Two of the bigger matches 
his team played this season have 
been 5-4 wins against LeMoyne 
and Assumption. The close scores 
was the reason he places them as 
the team’s top wins of the regular 
season, Cluff said. 

The team picked up both of 
these wins on the road. These 
wins improved the team’s away 
record, making it 6-0. 

“Playing away is an advan- 
tage,’ Bednar said. “We have 
more support from our families. 
There is at least one parent at ev- 
ery away match.” 

This gave the team even 
more confidence heading into 
the NE-10 quarter-final match 
on Wednesday, April 19, at LeM- 
oyne, Cluff said. 

“We are excited to make the 
trip,” Cluff said Monday before 
the match. “We think the sweep 
is realistic.” 

The team blanked LeMoyne 


5-0, with three doubles wins and 
two singles wins. The doubles 
combination of Murphy and Bed- 
nar, Cailie Burns and Michelle 
Wood, and Liz Clemente and 
Megan Conway recorded the first 
three wins of the match. 

“We really played our best 
doubles of the year,’ Cluff said. 
“Tt helped in our confidence over 
in the singles.” 

Murphy and Burns com- 
pleted the sweep winning their 
singles matches back-to-back. 

“Our goal is to play our best, 
make the tournament, and go far,” 
Murphy said. 

Murphy, the team’s only se- 
nior, said the team mentality go- 
ing into the match was to sweep 
the doubles. After that, she said 
she felt confident in everyone’s 
singles play to guarantee the win. 

“T didn’t want it to be my 
last college match,” Murphy said. 
“My partner (Bednar) and I de- 
cided to go crazy and help sweep 
in the doubles. That energy then 
carried over into my singles 
match.” 

“She’s a tremendous team 
leader and captain,” Cluff said 
of Murphy after the quarter-final 
match. “The team is really feed- 
ing off her right now. She’s re- 
ally moving into that role as super 
player.” 


“Women's lacrosse falls to No. 3 Stonehill 
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_ St. Michael’s lost 17-14 in overtime at home vs. Stonehill College on Saturday, April 22. For 

_ the Purple Knights sophomore Amanda Soule notched five goals and classmate Brynne 

_ Curran scored four goals and had an assist. Junior Meg Rule scored two goals, and senior 

_ Kristen Palazzo and first-years Lauren Rizzotti and Ava Gottschall contributed one each. As 
of April 24, the women are 8-4, and 5-3 in the NE-10, they will play Bryant University at home, 
_ on Saturday, April 29 at 11 a.m. 


| Senior | Lacrosse | American Studies | Armonk, NY. | 


ATHLETE°- WEEK 


Kristen Palazzo 






Why Chosen: The senior cap- 
tain leads the team in scoring, 
with 28 goals and was named 
to the NE-10 weekly honor roll 
on April 24, for a five goal, 
seven assist performance in two 
games. 


High school: Byram Hills High School. 


Started playing: Fifth grade. 


Why SMC?: To play lacrosee and because of the small 


size of the school. 


Favorite memory: St. Patrick’s Day 2003. 


Favorite food: Cumby’s ribwich sandwich. 


Plans for after graduation: Living on Nantucket and 


hopefully getting a real job. 





WRITER ®¥ 


By: Andrea Lissor 


Girls rule, 





s a woman, I love to see 
other women kicking ass. 
If I had a jumpsuit and a 


taste for vengeance I'd grab my 
nunchucks and take the route of 
Uma Thurman in “Kill Bill’ But 
unfortunately I don’t look very 
good in yellow, or blood, so that’s 
out. 

I think most women share 
this sentiment of female empow- 
erment, and would jump at any 
chance to sing “anything you can 
do we can do better,” to the men. 
Well, this year St. Michael’s fe- 


male athletes are belting a four- 


part harmony. 

I'll admit, there are many 
things that men do better than 
women, such as: burping, pound- 
ing beer, wearing baggy pants, 
maturing slowly, not showing 
emotion and eating an obscene 
amount of food in one sitting. 

My list differs from most 
men’s, I would assume, and I 
think many of them would in- 
clude sports on theirs. However, 
I would disagree with the claim 
that men are better at sports than 
women, and so_ does the evi- 
dence. 

If you went to basketball 
games this winter you may re- 
member the consistent wins of 
the women’s team, including a 
victory over Bentley for the first 
time in school history and another 
later in the season. 

The women won 11! out of 
their first 12 games. They went 
into the playoffs as the seven seed 
after a pre-season prediction of 
13". Unfortunately they lost to 
UMass-Lowell in the first round, 
but still finished with a record of 
17-11, 12-10 in the NE-10. 

The record is one win shy of 
matching the single-season pro- 
gram record of 18 set in the 1984- 
85 season. So, how did the men’s 
team do? “Not quite as well,” 
would be an understatement con- 
sidering their 9-18, 6-16 in the 
NE-10 performance this season. 

And sometime during the 
women’s steady winning streak 
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boys drool 


came the individual accomplish- 
ment of senior Brigid Hegarty. 
The 5-foot-5-inch guard from 
North Andover, Mass., scored her 
1,000" career point. 

We women know it’s a good 
idea to be on the defense, perhaps 
that accounts for the success of 
first-year hockey goalie Kristen 
Salierno. 

This record, previously held 
by Tim Ready (a man), from Bos- 
ton College was set in 1932. Now 
an 18-year-old girl who lives in 
Ryan Hall, Colchester, Vt., owns 
the title. 

Salierno, a 5-foot-1 Con- 
necticut native, broke a 73-year- 
old college hockey record when 
she made 86 saves in a game vs. 
Manhattanville on Feb. 18. 

Now, the girl power has car- 
ried over into the spring season 
and our women’s lacrosse team is 
heating up the scene. The team 
has an overall record of 8-4, 5-3 in 
the conference, earning a fourth- 
place ranking in the NE-10. 

The offense is particularly 
notable. These crazy shooters 
have totaled 143 goals so far this 
season. The two leading scorers 
are senior Kristen Palazzo and 
sophomore Amanda Soule. They 
have contributed 28 and 26 goals 
respectively. The men’s team 
leading scorer, sophomore Mike 
Boerma, has 16. 

The women also average 14 
goals a game. Get math majors 
to compare that to the men’s ay- 
erage of seven goals a game, and 
theyll deduce the women’s team 
has doubled the men’s average. 
Not too shabby. 

Women are always told we 
can do whatever we set our minds 
to, and we’re equal to men in ev- 
ery way. I’ve always believed this 
is true but it’s great to see women 
from my school re-affirming my 
certainty. Title IX has provided 
these athletes with a wonderful 
opportunity and they have done 
a great job narrowing the gap of 
gender inequality. 
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Sophomore Mark Agostinelli (right) and first-year Bryan Zaremba (No. 16) lunge at Bryant University sophomore Vince Zorskasin in the Knights’ last regular season game, on Saturday, 
April 22. St. Michael’s lost 7-4, and will play Bentley on April 29, at 2 p.m. in the first-round of the NE-10 playoffs. 


Men’s lacrosse falls to Bryant 


By Chris Marzi 


Staff Writer 


The men’s lacrosse team fell to ninth- 
seeded Bryant University 7-4, on April 22 
in a physical game, finishing the regular 
season 8-4 and 7-3 in the NE-10. 

Our goal was to keep them below 
eight,’ coach Paul Schimoler said. “We 
held that end of the bargain, but we didn’t 
make the other end of the bargain by scor- 
ing more than eight goals of our own. We 
didn’t score in some high percentage situ- 
ations.” 


Bryant came out scoring the first goal 


‘in the first minutes of the game. They kept 


the pressure on and senior Steve Coppinger 
tallied another goal when he ran across:the 
right side of the crease and bounced a shot 
into the goal. 

St. Michael’s fought back and scored 
seconds later when first-year Bryan Za- 
remba found the back of the net with 5:53 
left in the first quarter. 

The Purple Knights tied the score at 
two with 5:02 left when sophomore Mark 
Agostinelli juked a defender and delivered 


a pass in front of the net to first-year Jake 
Previte, who buried his shot. 

Agostinelli went to work again with 
3:20 left, running down the field to score a 
long unassisted goal, shooting from inside 
the restraining line. The first quarter ended 
with Bryant leading 3-2. 

The Purple Knights tried to take the 
lead again before halftime. Agostinelli 
shot a laser, shoulder-high from behind the 
restraining line. The shot was deflected by 
Bryant goaltender Michael Kennedy before 
time ran out, leaving the score tied 3-3. 


No playofis for baseball 


By Justin Veiga 
Staff Writer 


The baseball team lost its last 
home game of the season, 15-9, to 
Middlebury College on Wednes- 
day, April 19. Despite the loss, 
the Purple Knights have all ready 
matched their win total of seven 
from a year ago, and still have 
seven games left. 

First-year coach and former 
St. Michael’s second baseman 
Seth Cole said the team’s accom- 
plishments have been the result 
of a strong offense and a defense 
that’s been “about as good as they 
get.” 

“T think it starts with our se- 
niors and the leadership they have 
displayed,” Cole said, citing his 
captains, outfielder Kevin Kosc- 
so and third baseman and pitcher 
Kevin Foley. 

“We've really started to come 
together as a team in the past cou- 
ple of weeks,” Koscso said. 

Both Koscso and Foley had 
two hits against Middlebury with 
Foley pitching five innings, al- 


lowing five earned runs. 

The Kevin combination, 
which boasts consistent hitting 
and RBI production with limited 
strikeouts in the two and three 
slots of the lineup, has led the 
charge on offense with senior 
catcher Kyle Hildebrand, Cole 
said, 

But despite this season’s hard 
work and success, playoffs are out 
of reach. 

St. Michael’s baseball is an 
independent team, unaffiliated 
with the Northeast-10 Confer- 
ence. As a result, when the last 
regular season game is over, it’s 
all over, regardless of the win col- 
umn. 

After the 1998 season, Cole’s 
fréshman year, the team withdrew 
from the conference due to the 
same issues that have continued 
to hold the Purple Knights out of 
the NE-10: St. Michael’s location 
and primary focus on academics 
at odds with the required number 
of conference games. 

Being well over two hours 
north of the nearest NE-10 school, 


traveling forced players out of the 
faintly lit rooms of St. Ed’s and on 
to the bus. 

“We were missing so many 
classes,” Cole said, recalling the 
spring of ’98. 

That year baseball had one of 
the lowest grade point averages of 
any team on campus, Cole said. 
Now, with fewer games and less 
travel, baseball boasts one of the 
school’s highest team GPAs, Cole 
said. It’s an improvement the 
athletic department gladly wel- 
comes. 

“We want our guys in class,” 
Associate Athletic Director Chris 
Kenny said, noting academic en- 
richment as St. Michael’s primary 
goal for its students. 

As an independent team, the 
college is forced to make its own 
schedule each season, a joint ef- 
fort between Cole and Kenny. 

The team is lining up games 
for next year, looking for as many 
opponents as possible, mostly D- 
III schools. 


Bryant scored twice in the third with 
the first goal coming from Coppinger. 
with 5:04 left. 

The Bulldogs scored again with four 
seconds left in the third to put them up 5-3. 
With 10:21 left in the fourth, Bryant dou- 
bled the deficit and scored the sixth goal 
of the game. 

St. Michael’s cut the lead to two with a 
goal from sophomore Mike Boerma. 


See LACROSSE, page 22 
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Senior Kevin Foley pitched five innings and allowed five earned runs on 


* See BASEBALL, page 22 


April 19 vs. Middlebury. The Knights lost to the Panthers 15-9. 


